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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Canapa, lately so peaceful, is again embroiled by dissension be- 
tween its Government and its Legislative Assembly ; and the state 
of the colony is viewed with great solicitude, if not with gloomy 
forebodings. The Governor-General and the members of his Ca- 
binet have quarrelled ; the Ministers have resigned; the House of 
Assembly have taken the Ministers’ part by a vote of confidence in 
them ; and the dispute, in its latest aspect, was as complicated, and 
as full of embarrassment for all, as it appears in its origin gra- 
tuitous and blameable. The two parties are so widely at issue, 
that Sir Cuartes Metcaure and the chief of his Government, 
Mr. Laronratne, have been writing letters at each other, in 
which. they differ on matters, of fact. The Ministers accuse Sir 
Cuarztes. Mercarre of making appointments without consulting 
them, and of reserving the Royal assent to a bill for the sup- 
pression of Secret Societies, which had been introduced. by them 
as a Government measure. He charges them with endeavouring 
to extort from him a pledge, in effect not to make appointments 
without their concurrence, which he considered as reducing the 
Governor’s authority to a nullity ; with desiring to use the Govern- 
ment patronage for the purchase of party political support; with 
an endeavour falsely to represent him as differing from them on the 
theory of “ responsible government,”.te which - he firmly adheres: 
aud he explains that he had always opposed the Secret Societies 
Bill, as an arbitrary and unwise measure, though he so far yielded 
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to the pertinacity of his Ministers as to allow it to be brought in, | 


to avoid the injurious consequences of refusing. 

It will be observed that the disputants bandy accusations with- 
out properly meeting the charges against themselves. On the face 
of the record as it has come over to us, both parties appear to be 
committed in a very unpleasant manner. Each side seems to have 
been provoking and “ daring” the other, like schoolboys, to take 
up a forced and false position. Thus the Governor-General ac- 
knowledges “ responsible government” in terms, but stands upon 
the letter of the Royal prerogative in a way to cripple the principle 
of responsibility ; while the Ministers, not content with establish- 
ing a practice of etiquette in such matters, endeavour to bind 
the Governor by express stipulations of a kind unknown in 
any monarchical government. The Governor is said to have carried 
his slight of Ministers so far, that he retained a Speaker of the 
Legislative Council without consulting them, negotiated with a 
noted opponent of responsible government for the same post, and 
made appointments of which they never heard except from com- 
mon report, one placeman openly taunting them with the fact that 
he did not owe his elevation to them but to a higher power! Sir 
Cuartes Metcatr:z insists that he often nominated on their re- 
commendation; but argues, that Government patronage ought 
not to be distributed in furtherance of party views, for office 
should in every case be given to the man best qualified, ‘and where 


there was no such, preéminence he asserted his right to exercise his | 


discretion,’—which is rather like the Lion’s partition of the prey. 
Moreover, this selection of unique fitness for office, if such fitness 
exist, is not the practice in any: country; but Government patron- 
age is distributed on party grounds; while the Ministers aver that 
in fact—so liberal has their construction of that usage been—pecu- 
liar fitness has often made them appoint party opponents. Other 
parts of the Governor's exculpatory statement do not constitute a 
satisfactory explanation,—as where he admits that he suffered the 
Secret Societies Bill to be introduced as a Government measure, 
yet almost admits the mental reservation that when he did so he 
meant to suspend the assent to it. And his account of what he 
understands by “ responsible government” is couched in rather loose 
and negative terms.” The strongest casé for each side at present 
appears to lie in the general charge not yet rebutted by the oppo- 
site side: people will be disposed to excuse the Governor-General, 
when they see how his Ministers seem to have endeavoured to drive 
him up into a corner, making themselves as disagreeable as pos- 
sible; and how, in striving to reduce responsible government to 








the technical form of a bond, they frustrated its practical working— 

losing the substance that was quietly growing up, in a fidgety at- 

tempt to force its maturity; while some excuse will be found for 

them, in the slights which are scarcely denied, and which are cer- 

tainly at variance with the etiquette that regulates the relations of 
responsible Ministers with the Crownin England. ‘Their impolicy 

(supposing their motives honest) in raising such a question, at such 

a time, is flagrant; they ought to have avoided the issue: but it is 

to be regretted that the experienced Governor-General did not 

treat them with greater frankness and confidence, and with more 

allowance for the difference between the habits of free representation 

in North America and those of despotic will and implicit obe-. 
dience in the East of Asia, to which he had been longest accus- 

to ned. 

Certain politicians are eager to assume, that the principle of re- 
sponsible government has failed on trial: and they argue, that it 
cannot be transplanted from this country to the colony, because the 
analogy in the relations of public officers is imperfect; that the 
Governor, who is himself a Minister, cannot be construed, like the 
Sovereign, incapable of doing wrong, and therefore he cannot relin- 
quish all responsibility to Ais Ministers. The distinction is par- 
tially true, but not the conclusion. In the eye of the Crown, the 
Governor is a responsible servant: in the eye of the Colony, he 
and the Crown are one—he 7s the Crown; or if the colonists hold 
him to be at fault, they do so because they assume that he does not 
truly represent the Crown: so long as the Crown adopts his acts, 
he is within the colony the embodiment of the Crown, and so long 
the colonists may hold that he “can do no wrong.” They can- 
not, therefore, fix direct responsibility upon him, but only through 
the Crown, by evoking the express will of the Sovereign, and 
thus ascertaining that the representation is accurately adjusted. 
Being thus responsible to the Crown and not to the Colony, 
the Governcr has to consider whether he shall govern by his 
own will, only with some kind of Council to aid his deliberae 
tions—that is arbitrarily, but with some help, in the way of local 
informadica; or by means of the Colonial. Representatives, ac- 
cepting as his instrumeats Ministcrs virtually nominated by and 
responsible to them—which 1s .ecponsible government as it is 
practised in England. Its principle is, tha: if a Monarch (or 
his delegate) eanuct find the chosen servants ofa free peorle 
to do a certain thing) that thing is not proper to be done to 
that free people: the only alternative to which principle is 
arbitrary force; aud the whole history of Canada shows that 
the alternative becomes more and more dangerous, if not im- 
possible. Responsible government, then, as Sir Cuartes Metcatre 
admits, is the only rational plan ia Canada. The principle implies 
that, although the authority and final discretion rest with the Go- 
vernor, the administration must be more and more intrusted to the 
Ministers selected from the Parliamentary majority. He may indeed 
doubt, at any time, whether the Ministers really do belong to the ma- 
jority of Parliament, or to the majority that would at that particular 
time be returned by the constituency ; and in that doubt, he may 
refuse compliance with their advice. Their remedy is to resign. Being . 
without Ministers, he must resort to Parliament; andif Parliament 
still return to him the Ministers whose genuine ‘“ responsibility ” 
is suspected, he must “ appeal to the country,” and abide by the 
issue of that appeal. According to the present showing, Sir 
Cuartes Mercatre has entered upon this constitutional pro- 
cess, after having allowed himself to’take a position that seems 
to refuse responsible government in its full effect; which is both 
an unpopular and an essentially false position. On the other hand, 
the Ministers, instead of quietly suffering the constitutional process 
to take its course, have endeavoured to hurry it—to jump to an 
assumed conclusion, and have put themselves in the false position, 
not of Ministers who have resigned because, in their sense of re- 
sponsibility, they declined a set task whose policy they disapproved, 
but of persons hostile to the Representative of the Crown. Sir 
Cuarces Mercatre’s position appears to be much that of Queen 
Vicrorta had she allowed Sir Ropert Peet to bring in the Irish 
Arms Bill and then refused the Royal assent, and in the mean 
time appointed excisemen and clerks, and even a Lord Chancellor, 
unknown or hostile to her Ministers; while Mr. Barpwin and Mr. 
Laronratne have done what Sir Roperr Peer would under no pro- 
vocation do—instead of quietly resigning, turned the constitutional 
withdrawal into a personal quarrel with the Sovereign. The prin- 
ciple of responsible government has not yet come in issue; but the 
real issue is, the personal discretion of the men concerned, on the 
one side and on the other, in the untoward dispute. 

On the theoretical question, indeed, the mutual admissions of all 
the parties have reduced the differences between them to an 
evanescent point. Sir Caarzes Mercarre “ considers any other 
system of government, but that which recognizes responsibility to 
the People and to the responsible [?Representative] Assembly, as 
impracticable in this Province.” The Ministers, though they 
“claimed an opportunity of giving” their “advice,” admit that 
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they considered the Governor-General “free to act contrary 
to their advice.” And the House of Assembly, while supporting 
Ministers for asserting “responsible government,” earnestly dis- 
claim “any desire that the head of the Government should be 
called upon to enter into any stipulation as to the terins upon which 
a Provincial Administration may deem it prudent either to accept 
of or continue in office.” 

In practice, there needs be as little clashing of jurisdictions—of 
Imperial sovereignty with Colonial perfect independence of self- 
government—if each party understand and bear in mind what be- 
longs to its own position. The “ responsibility” of Government 
to the Representative body and the People must be strictly limited 
to those acts of administration in which the colony alone has a 
direct interest. The Imperial rule must concern itself only with 
the grand relations of commercial intercourse, emigration, and de- 
fence, which bind the countries together. All appointments except 
a few of the highest fall under the head of internal administration ; 
and the principle of “ responsibility” is brought to bear upon 
them by the check to which the Governor's discretionary power is 
liable, in the way we have explained. Formerly, the Government 
at home did infinite mischief—sowing disaffection and reaping civil 
war—by jobbing in appointments in the Colonies for dependents, 
as well as by other forms of intermeddling beyond the just limits of 
Imperial relationship. We trust the lesson of 1837 is still remem- 
bered in Downing Street. 








If parties in Ireland could be suddenly struck with common 
sense, the proposition with which the late Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
Mr. Ros, has startled the Irish capital—“‘ mesmerized” the Mu- 
nicipality—would be most judicious. The State trials, he says, 
whatever their issue, must lead to strife, and must prevent, instead 
of restoring, the peace and prosperity of Ireland; and, with a 
warmth of feeling that attests his earnestness and sincerity, he pro- 
poses an extraordinary measure suited to the extraordinary junc- 
ture,—namely, the sudden stoppage of the trials, an act of oblivion 
for the past, and some great commission of inquiry into Irish griev- 
ances with a view to adequate and prompt remedies. The idea 
seems to strike people as feasible ; and, we say, if the Irish party- 
leaders could suddenly be possessed by common sense, it would be 
as judicious as it is simple. How little that is likely to be the case, 
appears from Mr. Joun O’Connext’s anticipatory rebuff of “ par: 
don.” Maddened by the turmoil of constant party-fights—refine- 
ments on the “faction-fights” of the most ignorant Irish—the 
popular leaders cannot understand the virtue of the good citizen’s 
suggestion : to them his warmth of heart only suggests disparage- 
ment and ridicule. 





There has been a mail from India; but it only strengthens the 


impressions produced by the previous arrival,—that our troops in 
Scinde were suffering sorely from the unhealthy climate—an In- | 
dian Waicheren; and that the plot was ripening for the seizure | 
of the Punjaub, the Native leaders doing their best to furnish us | 
with pretexts, and pave the way for making the British rule wel- 
come by making their own odious. 


The opening of the French Chambers affords renewed opportu- 
nity for some characteristic heat. The oldest Deputy has incurred 
the grave rebuke of thanks withheld, for using his post to utter 
violent insinuations of arbitrary conduct against Ministers, and even 
the King; M. Turers has reappeared as the restless questioner, 
insinuating corrupt motives in every act and expression of friend- 
liness towards England; and there is a prevalent rumour. that 
Louis Puiiere is again intriguing against his own Ministers. It 
is said that, to favour the Court project of an endowment for the 
Duke of Nemours as Regent, the King set up M. Durr as can- 
didate for the Presidency of the Deputies, against M. Sauzer, the 
Ministerial candidate. ‘That the story is improbable, appears from 
the defeat of the supposed Court candidate; for surely a better 
chance of success would have been contrived than that indicated by 
the vote. The rumour, no doubt, prevails in Paris; and it is 
seized as an excuse for attacking Louis Putiivre and M. Guizor, 
Palmerston-fashion, as if for the mere love of mischief and to 
spoil the present calm. 

The Bravo Ministry seem determined to show how far they can 
humiliate the Spanish Cortes, by a kind of burlesque on Crom- 
WELL's brusque behaviour: they suspend the sittings of the Cortes, 
while they carry by edict measures which they know the Cortes 
would refuse ; and then they mean to demand an act of indemnity, 
and, on refusal, to dissolve the Parliament. There is an unscru- 
pulous audacity in the project, approaching to genius—it is such 
statesmanship as the Premier's namesake, ‘the Bravo of Venice,” 
achieved when he bullied the republic and its assassins. But what 
must be the feelings of the real statesmen of Madrid—if there are 
any deserving the titke—to sce their senatorial halls and ancient 
palaces made the scene of this melodramatic foolery ? to have exiled 
Esparrero—have chased away poor OLtozacaA—have shelved even 
Lorrz and Corrrna—in order that Ramon Narvaez, the barrack- 
bully and traitor, and Gonzatez Bravo, the ex-editor of a scur- 
rilous journal and “ Mohawk,” may turn the proud country to an 
unlicensed theatre, and play for their own benefit a trumpery 
drama, with Europe for an audience ? 








The Court. 


Tue life of the Court has passed in profound repose this week, and 
there is not an adventure to record, exeept the personal distribution of 
alms by the Queen, on New Year’s Day, to the poor of Windsor. The 
place was the new Riding-school ; in which tables were laid out, laden 
with Christmas cheer and blankets. Before ten o’clock, several of the 
Household assembled in the building, and the local authorities were 
present to aid in distributing the Royal bounty. The Queen and 
Prince Albert viewed the process from a room overlooking the Riding- 
school; and while it went forward, they expressed a wish to taste the 
plum-pudding; ‘which they pronounced to be excellent.” The 
statistics of the alms are thus set forth— 

“ 180 pairs of 10-quarter blankets, weighing upwards of 1,500]b. ; 770)b. of 
plum-pudding, 1,800lb. of the best beef, 1,000]b. of bread, 186 cwt. of coals, 
172 pecks of potatoes, 692 pints of the best ale. 180 families received each a 
pair of excellently-serviceable blankets. The provisions were distributed 
amongst 186 families, including 591 children, being upon an average upwards 
of three children in each family. 

“On the Saturday preceding Christmas-day her Majesty graciously caused 
to be given to upwards of 100 families (more tian 500 persons) a liberal 
supply of meat, bread, ale, pudding, and potatoes, for their Christmas dinners, 
and also to each family 2 cwt. of coals.” 

On Tuesday, the Queen and Prince Albert dined with the Dutchess 
of Kent, at Frogmore. 

Prince Albert went out shooting in the preserves on Saturday and 
Tuesday; on Thursday at Swinley; and yesterday he hunted with the 
harriers in the Park. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar was one of his 
Royal Highness’s companions on Tuesday. 


The Duke of Cambridge visited the Dutchess of Gloucester on Satur- 
day and Monday. He ieft town on Monday, to visit the Earl of Car- 
digan, at his seat, Dean Park, in Northamptonshire; and thence he has 
gone to Belvoir Castle, to share the Duke of Rutland’s hospitality. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester gave a select dinner-party on Tuesday. 





The IPMetropolis. 

At an adjourned meeting of the parishioners of St. Stephen’s Wal- 
brook, in the Vestry-room, on Wednesday, a motion was carried to re- 
sist a rate levied at a recent closed meeting of the Select Vestry. Dr. 
Croly, the Rector, who had hitherto maintained a neutral position, now 
acted as reporter of the proceedings at the closed meeting, and bore 
down upon Alderman Gibbs in a speech of much humour and pun- 
gency. The meeting adjourned to the 22d February. 

The Literary Association of the Friends of Poland met at their 
chambers, on Saturday, to commemorate the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the promulgation of the solar system by Copernicus. Lord 
Dudley Stuart, as Chairman, Colonel Leicester Stanhope, and several 
well-known members of the Association, were present. Colonel Szyrma 
read a paper on the life and scientific career of the astronomer. On 
his great work Copernicus bestowed thirty-six years’ labour, and he 
only published it at the solicitation of his friends. The notion that he 


-was a German was absurd: not one word is said by his biographers, 


ancient and modern, in confirmation of it. Copernicus was born in 
1473, at Thorn, which was a town of Regal, z. e. Polish Prussia. That 
province formed at his age an integral part of Poland, and continued 
for three hundred years after him to belong to that kingdom, until the 
first partition of it, in 1772. Besides, the father of Copernicus was not 
anative of Thorn, but settled there as a citizen of Cracow(civis Cra- 
coviensis.) Several others addressed the meeting. Before separating, 
they voted thanks to the Chairman and Colonel Szyrma. 

The Surrey Epiphany‘Sessions were opened on Tuesday, at the Court- 
house, Newington St. Mary’s, with an unusually full attendance of Ma- 
gistrates. In his introductory observations, Mr. Puckle, the Chairman, 
stated that crime was not on the increase in the county ; which he attri- 
buted to the activity of the Police and the useful effect of the Surrey 
Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders. On an average, 
twenty-four offenders were annually admitted to the Asylum, of which 
twelve became thoroughly reformed. The Chaplain of the County Gaol 
reported 228 prisoners to be in confinement. The Treasurer reported 
that he had a balance in hand of 7,0001,, and that he required a rate of 
2d. in the pound to meet the expenses of the ensuing quarter : the rate 
was granted. A discussion arose on a rule requiring the attendance of 
prisoners at Divine worship; several debtors having refused to attend 
chapel under various excuses, and among them, some said that they 
were of no religion. Mr. Hawes thought it would be improper and 
dangerous to punish those men for refusing to attend. The matter was 
referred back to the Visiting Justices. 'The Reverend Mr. Rowe was 
elected Chaplain of Horsemonger Lane Prison, in the room of the Reve- 
rend Mr. Benson, who had resigned. 

Mrs. Margaret Edmonds, whose name is known in connexion with 
the bill transactions of Lord Huntingtower, was again examined in the 
Court of Bankruptey, on Wednesday. Commissioner Evans, not con- 
sidering that the bankrupt’s account of the disposal of her furniture was 
correct, adjourned the examination sine die. 

In spite of Mr. Wakley’s interposition, the sale of Lieutenant Munro’s 
effects took place, at his house in Brompton Square, on Wednesday and 
Thursday. On Wednesday the company in attendance consisted chiefly 
of brokers. 





Che Provinces. 

The opponents of the Anti-Corn-law League in Sussex have taken 
steps to organize an antagonist society ; and at a meeting of “owners 
and occupiers of land, tradesmen, and others,” in Chichester, on the 3d 
instant, a requisition was adopted for a county meeting on the subject, 
to be held at Steyning; and a Committee was appointed to make ar- 
rangements for the meeting. Several persons complained of the effect 
of the new Corn-law and Tariff in reducing tle value of agricultural 
produce, 

At the annual meeting of the Boston Agricultural Association, on 
Wednesday, several members announced their intention of withdrawing 
their subscriptions from the Royal Agricultural Society, because its 
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President, Lord Spencer, had declared himself an advocate of free trade 
in corn. ‘The meeting adopted petitions to both Houses of Parliament 
against any diminution of agricultural protection. 


Leeds Town-Conncil was occupied on New Year’s Day with a stormy 
debate arising out of a charge against one of the Aldermen, recently 
revived. During the disturbances in 1842, a Mr. William Smith, who 
was then 2 machine-maker at Leeds, wrote to Mr. Ferrand, stating, that 
just before the disturbances, Alderman Bateson had sent him a letter, tell- 
ing him that astrike was about to take place, and that he would greatly 
serve “the cause” if he would turn the machine-makers whom he em- 
ployed into the streets to mix with the other men; for they would be very 
useful, because they would know where the plugs of the boilers were, and, 
if required, how to blow up the boilers. Mr. Ferrand wrote to Mr. Joshua 
Hobson, a Town-Councillor and a writer in the Northern Star, asking 
him to make inquiries. Mr. Hobson did inquire; and saw Mr, Smith ; 
who repeated what was in his letter, with some additions. This charge 
Mr. Hobson lately renewed in a letter to the Morning Chronicle. Mr. 
Jackson moved, on Monday, that Mr. Hobson be requested to produce 
evidence to substantiate his charge against a member of the Leeds Town- 
Council. Alderman Tottie objected, that the Council had no concern 
in the matter; and he moved, as an amendment, that the Council had 
no jurisdiction in the case. There was a great deal of angry dis- 
cussion, in the course of which Mr. Hobson reiterated the accusation, 
and offered to produce documentary evidence. Alderman Bateson de- 
clared the charge unfounded. To show the character of Mr. Smith, he 
produced a letter from a Mr. Preston, an attorney, stating that, since he 
made the charge, Smith had become bankrupt—had so prevaricated in 
his evidence as to be pronounced by the Commissioner unworthy of 
credit, and had been detected in removing goods of considerable value. 
Eventually, Alderman Tottie’s amendment was carried, by 37 to 5, 


At Oxford University, on Wednesday, the Delegates of Appeals in 
Congregation gave their decision in the case of M‘Mullen versus 
Hampden, Regius Professor of Divinity. Mr. M‘Mullen was a candi- 
date for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity ; and Dr. Hampden gave the 
following subjects for his exercises— 

“1. The Church of England does not teach, nor can it be proved from 
Scripture, that any change takes place in the elements of consecration in the 
Lord’s Supper. 

“2. It is a mode of expression calculated to give erroneous views of Divine 
revelation, to speak of Scripture and tradition as joint authorities in the matter 
of Christian doctrine.” 

Mr. M‘Mullen refused to write on these subjects, and claimed to se- 
lect hisown. Dr. Hampden, therefore, prevented the bestowal of the 
degree; and the candidate brought an action ia the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court against the Professor. When the cause came on, the defendant 
objected that the plaintiff’s “libel” was faulty and inadmissible. ‘The 
Court decided that it should be amended and admitted. Against that 
decree Dr. Hampden appealed tothe Delegates of Appeals in Congre- 
gation; who now reversed the judgment of the Assessor, with costs. 
Notice of another appeal to the Delegates was given by Mr. M‘Mallen’s 
proctor. 


A question of prison discipline has come before the Magistrates at 


some of the Quarter-Sessions, which have been held throughout the 
country. In Bedfordshire, the Magistrates have rejected the idea of 
solitary confinement after the manner of the Model Prison at Pentonville, 
and have determiued that the prisoners in the Couaty Gaol shall sleep in 
separate cells, but shall meet together in the day-time, under proper 
superintendence. Ia Gloucestershire, a distinct recommendation of Sir 
James Graham to the Magistrates, that they should consolidate all the 
Houses of Correction within their jurisdiction into one prison, after the 
plan of that at Pentonville, has been rejected by a large majority. It 
was said that the plan would cost the county 157,000/. In Leicester- 
shire, the proposed consolidation has been agreed to; but some doubt 
was expressed whether the Pentonville system would be adopted. 

At the Carmarthen Assizes, which began on the 27th December, 
several Rebecca rioters came before the Court. Many were let off; 
others were tried on miuor offences, and when convicted recommended 
to merey; and altogether the utmost leniency was shown. Sentences 
were deferred. 

At Derby Assizes, on the 224 December, John Winfield Grocock, 
aged seventeen, was charged under various counts with assaulting Eliza 
Ann Allwood, eleven years old, with intent to kill, and also with having 
perpetrated a violence of another kind, on the 25th of August last. If 
we remember rightly, Grocock was said to have been a “ schoolmaster.” 
In a written confession, he admitted, that after making an attempt to 
murder a child called Gadd, at Nottingham; but being interrupted by 
the child's father, he decoyed the girl to a lane near Derby, under pro- 
mise of employment in a factory, and beat her about the head with a 
He then gave himself into custody. ‘ As regards my inten- 
tion for committing such an act, I was determined to be transported or 
hung, having at that time no means of obtaining a livelihood ; but I 
cannot properly explain the motive for committing such an action.” 
Allwood had recovered from the immediate effect of her wounds, though 
her health continued to be worse than before the attack. Vhe defence 
was, that Grocock had at times been insane; and several witnesses were 
called to prove it. His father deposed that his manner had been strange, 
and that the witness’s brother had been confined at Leicester for eighteen 
years as a lunatic. On the other hand, Mr. Douglas Fox, under whose 





Some incendiary fires are still mentioned in the agricultural districts 
of Essex, Nottingham, and Bedfordshire; but they seem to be dimi- 
nishing in number. Government are said to have sent some active 
Policemen into Bedfordshire. 





IRELAND. 

The inauguration of the new Lord Mayor of Dublin took place, at 
the Assembly House, on Monday. The speech delivered by the re- 
tiring Mayor, Mr. Roe, who made a remarkable allusion to the State 
prosecutions, has attracted much attention, It should be premised that 
he is aa Anti-Repealer, and is described as a person of “ unobtrusive 
habits.” In the course of his speech he was much affected, and was 
frequently and loudly cheered. He said, that he had considered what 
benefit could accrue from the trials— 

He knew they must produce excitement, agitation, the alienation of feel- 


ings, and all the evils which must effectually prevent this country making pro- 











care the prisoner had been since September, declared that he was per- | 


fectly sane. The Judge charged the Jury, that the question to be cou- 
sidered was, whether the prisoner was in such a state of mind, at the 
time the act was committed, as to be capable of knowing that he was 
doing what was wrong? ‘The Jury pronounced the prisoner guilty of 
the intent to do some grievous bodily harm, but acquitted him of the 
intent to murder. He was sentenced to transportation for life. 

At Huddersfield Guildhall, on the 26th December, Mr. J. W. Moor- 
house, of Wooldale, was fined 20/. for suffering four girls to be employed 
as hurriers in his coal-pit, in contravention of Lord Ashley’s Act. The 
girls were examined, and were so ignorant that they could not tell how 


long they had been employed in the pit; and they knew nothing about | 


the monih of November. 


gress in prosperity and happiness. While those angry feelings continued, it 
was utterly impossible that Ireland could apply herself to those most impor- 
tant questions of agriculture and commerce, and the various other subjects 
which were of the deepest moment to them. He frankly told them, that these 
thoughts had been suggested to his mind by being in close communication 
with men of all parties—he said distinctly all parties—since those trials were 
first mentioned ; and he did not hesitate to express his firm conviction, that it 
would be most gratifying to the people of this country generally, of all parties, 
if it were possible to prevent by any means the agitation of their country by 
means of these trials. 

After expressing his desire to avoid touching upon the administra- 
tion of justice, he proceeded— 

Ife would not for any consideration say one word which would touch upon 
that sacred ground; but, on the other hand, he did think it was possible that 
an expression of public feeling, praying earnestly that her Majesty would con- 
descend to take the question generally into her gracious consideration, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the causes of the discontent which prevailed in this country—he 
did believe that, if her Majesty would condescend to appoint any commission 
she pleased, perhaps a commission of the whole House of Commons, to make 
an inquiry into the subject calmly and dispassionately, they would arrive at 
the causes of the discontent which prevailed. It was notorious that there were 
grounds, aud fair, legitimate grounds of diseontent. He should not more par- 
ticularly allude to them than merely throw out for their consideration, for in- 
stauce, the question of centralization. He appealed to any politician in this 
country whether the principle had not been carried too far? On Saturday 
last, he had the honour of an interview with his Excellency the Lord-Lieute- 
nant; and he presented to his Lordship a return to an order of the House of 
Commons, showing that 628,000/. had been received in six years out of Ireland, 
under the head of * Woods and Forests,” and that during that period there was 
only expended in favour of Ireland 123,0001; leaving a balance of j 
million of money drawn out of this impoverished country, and supplied 
and spent for the advantage of England. He appealed to them on both 
sides of the House whether that was fair or just? As a mercantile man, 
he held it was utterly impossible that any country could go forward i: 
perity where there were discontent and agitation, or make that progress i 
provements that naturally should go forward. He believed in his conscie 
that if the country were at peace at this present moment, they would have an 
influx of capital, that public works would commence, and that there would 
not be a single man unemployed: but it was utterly impossible to expect peace 
or tranquillity until the real and substantial grievances of the couniry were 
retressed; ~* * * If he were to mention to them the names of noblemer 
and gentlemen who cordially concurred with him in the feelings he expressed, 
it would give both’sides of the House confidence. 

He supposed either of three results—a verdict for the Crown, a draw 

battle, or an adverse verdic: ; and asked if either could restore peace 
amd prosperity tothe country ? 

“ He would thén humbly call upon her Majesty to grant in this instance an 
act of amnesty, until she fully ascertained what was the disease of Ire 
and he was persuaded, if it came to her knowledge what were the real wants 
of Ireland, she would be the first in her dominions to suggest a remedy.” 

In reply to Alderman J, Boyce, Mr. Roe said that the suggestion 
emanated wholly and solely from himself, without having consulted 
anybody: he believed it would be as great a surprise to every member 
connected with the Government as it would be to Alderman O'Connell. 
Mr. Reilly asked for an explanation of the word “ amnesty”: he did 
not think that the Repealers should seek for an amnesty, when they had 
been guilty of nothing. Mr. Roe had not used the word in the 
objected to by Mr. Reilly: what he meant was an act of obli 
everything. ‘Che assembly adjourned to Monday next; when, it is 

expected, the question will be taken up. 











ce, 














At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Tuesday, Mr. Jolin 
O’Connel! expressed his unmixed gratification at the inauguration of a 
Repealer in the Mayoralty ; and alluded to the speech of Mr. Roe witha 
strong deprecation of any supplicating for pardon on the part of the Re- 
pealers; for they had committed no crime. He read two letters from 
his father to “my dear Ray”: 





one rejoiced in the accession of John 
O'Neill and Smith O’Brien, and especially lauded a recent letter by 
Mr. O’Brien to the Reverend Mr. O'Malley; recommending in 
guerdon—* a vote of thanks in the most enthusiastic terms; a vote to 
print and circulate his letter; a vote declaratory of the confidence of 
all the wise and good in Ireland”: the other letter reio‘ced also over 
the accession of Colonel Caulfield, though only a Federalist. 
O'Connell poured water down the pump: he said—“ I beg to ex 
you my subscription to the Repeal rent for 1844: these are the particu- 
lars—my own, 5/.; four sons, 4/.; three daughters, 3; twenty-five 
grandchildren, 1. 5s.—13l. 5s. Hurrah for Repeal,” &c. Mr. John 
O'Connell delivered some long strictures on the article about Ireland in 
the Edinburgh Review, which he foolishly atiributed to Mr. Trevelyan 
of the Treasury; and Mr. Stauaton, strictures on Mr. Montgomery 
Martin’s statistics. 

Mr. Daniel O'Connell junior is mentioned as a candida 
presentation of Tipperary. t 








Che Conservative candidate 
sonby Barker, of Kileooley Abbey. 





Lord Eliot’s circular oa the proper mode of administering the Arms 
ct has been effectual. The Magistrates sat in General Sessions at 
Skibbereen, on Thursday last week, and several of the persons whose 
claim had been rejected at Macroom reappeared with the same claims 
at Skibbereen. Al! were admitted without opposition ; often with sueh 
remarks as “A very good man!” ‘ A man of excellent character ” 
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and the like. Captain O'Driscoll complained that he had been misre 
presented as objecting to Mr. M‘Carthy Downing, at Macroom: “I 
did not object to him; on the contrary, there is no man in the country 
to whom I would be more willing to give permission to bear arms.” 

The Carlow Sentinel brings a new charge, of too great ease and ra- 
pidity, against the administration of the Act— 

“ From what we have witnessed this day, we should say the Arms Act (th 
branding-clause excepted) is a ludicrous farce ; every enemy of law, order, and 
property, being registered without inquiry. Only think of 742 persons being 
admitted within an hour! two of whom were accused of Whitefootism a few 
years back. We might well say of the Act, ‘ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridi- 
culus mus.’” “ 

The Magistrates of Queen’s County passed resolutions strongly 
condemning Lord Eliot’s circular: they say, they had seen it with 
surprise and regret, as it was uncalled for; and it “ implies a want of 
confidence in the Magistracy on the part of the Executive, which cannot 
fail to add to the difficulties and dangers with which, owing to the 
state of the country, their position is surrounded.” 

Misled by some of the reports from Ireland, or misconstruing them, 
we fell into an error last week, and we are obliged to a correspondent 
for the manner in which he has enabled us to correct it. We said— 
“The opposition to the registry of fire-arms for members of the 
Liberal party threatened to go strange lengths: notices of opposition 
have been served on Mr. Hugh Morgan Tuite, M.P. for Westmeath, a 
Protestant of large fortune, and Sir Richard Nagle, a Catholic ”; which 
implied that party distinctions had been made in the county to which 
those gentlemen belong. The fact is, that the Magistrates had “ re- 
solved unanimously that notice [of objection] should be served on all 
alike, from the highest Peer to the humblest peasant, who had served 
notice of registry”; and, as an instance, a notice is seat to us which 
was served upon a gentleman whose opinions are opposed to those of 
Mr. Tuite and Sir Richard Nagle. 





Mr. George Bird, the agent to Mr. O'Driscoll, has published in the | 
Cork papers an exculpatory statement respecting the seizure for rent 
on the farm of the Sullivans— 

“ Patrick and Maurice Sullivan, tenants to Andrew O'Driscoll, Esq., having 
frequently asked indulgence of me when rent was demanded of them, in order, 
they said, to make the most advantageous market of the produce of their land, 
but with the intent, as will appear, of having an opportunity of taking away 
their effects and leaving their rent unpaid, they several times requested I 
would get a bill cashed for them at the bank: I consented to do so about the 
Ist September last, and got Patrick Sullivan and other tenants of Mr. O’Dris- 
coll to join in a note for the rent due of them, ending the Ist Novemher 1843. 

“Finding that Patrick Sullivan and Maurice Sullivan were not making any 
preparation for the payment of the bill, which was passed into the bank and 
was immediately falling due, and there being a year’s rent due of them the Ist 
of May last, and another half-year’s rent coming due in a fortnight, I directed 
the driver to distrainthem. On his going to the lands, he scized two cows and 
one horse ; which were forcibly taken away by the said Patrick and Maurice 
Sullivan, and since then secreted by them, not being brought on the lands. 
And on making further inquiry, subsequently to the rescue taking place, L 
found that they top-thrashed their corn—that is, the corn thrashed out of the 
top of the sheafs, and then made up the straw into stacks, as if it had not been. 
thrashed, for the purpose of deception ; they having sold the corn, not paying one 
penny of the price of it towards the rent due. Finding that they had thus 
made away with and disposed of nearly all their effects, 1 had what remained 
of their potatoes on the ground distrained, they having taken away three-fourths 
of the crop of potatoes; the quantity of potatoes seized being only 43 baskets 
of 6 pounds weight each, which at the highest market-price would not amount 
to more than 2/. 13s. 9d., and a small stack of straw worth 8s., being the only 
effects that could be had to pay one anda half year’s rent due of them, amount- 
ing to 33/7. I had to pay the amount of their bill at the bank when it became 
due. The only satisfaction I could get from them was, that if they were for- 
giveu one anda half year’s rent, and allowed to take away the whole of their 
crops and cattle, they would give up the possession of the land which they are 
now overholding. ‘I'bese are the facts of the case on which that worthy and 
tender-hearted attorney made so pathetic an appeal to the Macroom Jury, who 
are remarkable for giving the accused the benefit of any doubt; bat in this 
case there was no doubt, as there was no evidence given to rebut that there was | 
not a rescue, except the address of Mr. Philip O’Connell to the Jury, in which | 
he sought to throw a very liberal share of odium on Mr. O'Driscoll and those 
acting for him, because they attempted to look for any of the rent due of 
those knavish tenants. 

“ T shall only add, that Mr. O’Driscoll’s offence was, that on hearing that a 
rescue was made from the driver, he directed that the parties so doing should 
be prosecuted.” 


The Mayo Constitution states that a conspiracy has been discovered 
to murder Mr. Nangle, the Protestant Missionary at Achill, and to set 
fire to the Protestant colony in the island. 

Sir George Hayter, after engaging a suitable place in Dublin for the 
exhibition of his picture of the House of Commons, has declined to do 
so, on the ground of the disturbed state of the country. 





SCOTLAND. 

A pubiie meeting in the Waterloo Rooms at Edinburgh, on the 28th 
December, expressed approval of Mr. Sharman Crawford’s plan for ex- 
torting redress of grievances by means of stopping the supplies. The 
Dean of Guild was Chairman on the occasion, and concurred in the 
proceedings ; and one of the resolutions was supported by Mr. Stott, a 
Town-Councillor, 

The Scotsman of Saturday records the death, recently, of a person 
who obtained a miserable notoriety some twenty years ago—the Bishop 
of Clogher, who was indicted in 1822 for an infamous crime, forfeited 
his bail, fled, was degraded from his ecclesiastical dignity, and has not 
since been heard of until now— 

“ He kept house, under the assumed name of Thomas Wilson, at No. 4, 
Salisbury Place, Edinburgh; to which he removed four years ago, having 
previously resided in Glasgow. His mode of living was extremely private, 
scarcely any visiters being known to enter his dwelling; but it was remarked 
that the post occasionally brought him letters sealed with coronets. His 
incognito was wonderfully preserved. It was only known to one or two indi- 
viduals in the neighbourhood, who kept the secret till after his death. The 
application for intexment was made in the name of Thomas Wilson. There 
was a plate upon the coffin which he had got prepared some years before, but 





without any nameupon it. It bore a Latin inscription, the sense of which was 
as follows— Here lie the remains of a great sinner, saved by grace, whose 


hope rests in the atoning sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ The p tion 
of this inscription, years before, shows that he was deeply penitent. He was 
very anxious to conceal his true name, having got it por obliterated from 
his books and articles of furniture. He gave instructions that his burial should 
be in the nearest churchyard; that it should be conducted in the most private 
and plain manner, and at six in the morning. His directions were complied 
with, except in the selection of the ground. lis body was drawn to the new 
cemetery in a hearse with one horse, followed by five mourners in a one-horse 
coach, at seven in the morning. Such was the obscure and humble death and 
funeral of the Honourable and Reverend Percy Jocelyn, the son of a Peer, who 
spent the early years of his life in the society of the great, and held one of the 
highest ecclesiastical dignities in the empire. He was uncle to the present 
Lord Roden.” 





HForeiqn and Colonial. 


France.—On New Year’s Day, the Corps Diplomatique, the two 
Chambers, the Clergy, and other public bodies, delivered congratulatory 
addresses to King Louis Philippe. The addresses were destitute of po- 
litical allusions ; but lauded the King in the most emphatic terms for the 
order and tranquillity of France, its increasing commerce and manufac- 
tures, and felicitated him on the marriage of his son the Prince de Join- 
ville : the Clergy also alluded with satisfaction to the visit of Queen 
Victoria to Eu. The King made suitable replies, rejoicing in the aspect 
of peace at home and abroad. 

M. Sauzet was elected President of the Chamber of Deputies on the 
28th December: he received 170 votes out of 307; M. Dupin had 91; 
M. O'’Dillon Barrot, 46; and the rest were distributed among M. 
Dupont de l’Eure, M. Dufaure, M. Garneron, and M. Laffitte. It is said 
that M. Dupin was the candidate favoured by the Court, in spite of the 
Ministry, whose candidate was M. Sauzet. 

The Chamber completed its preliminary arrangements on Saturday, by 
the election of its four Secretaries, M. de Lespée, M. Lascases, M. 
Lacrosse, and M. Boissy d’Anglas. After the election, a strange scene 
took place. M. Laffitte, as the oldest Member, had been the Provisional 
President, and, as usual, he addressed the House on leaving the chair. 
He read the Chamber a brief lecture; his speech interrupted at every 
sentence by indignant exclamations from the Ministerial majority: he 
said— 

“In the course of the session, opportunities will offer themselves for ex- 
amining whether the struggle entered on in various localities between the Go- 
vernment and the elective powers does not contain within itself the seeds of a 
struggle, still more grave, between the two principles which for fourteen years 
we have laboured to conciliate ; if the artificial calm created on the surface of 
the country be sufficient for our dignity ; whether disorder and anarchy are not 
at the foundation of our situation ; and whether good faith and rectitude in the 
administration of public affairs are not preferable to the resources of venality— 
to a traffic in corruption.” 

He was here stopped by loud cries of “Order!” and soon after he 
left off. On taking the chair, M. Sauzet moved the usual vote of thanks 
to the Provisional President. He was met by a vociferous opposition 
to the proposal: he then moved thanks to the “ Provisional Bureau,” 
including Secretaries, without specifying M. Laffitte ; which was agreed 
to. The censure implied is said to be unprecedented. 

On Tuesday, the Chamber, in its separate Bureaux, elected the Com- 
mittee to prepare the address in answer to the speech from the Throne: 
of the nine elected, seven were Ministerial and two Oppositionist. M. 
Thiers and M. Guizot were in the same bureau; and M. Thiers de- 
manded an explanation of the cordial terms used towards England, 
asking what fruits the new and friendly relations had produced? In 
explaining, M. Guizot said, that negotiations respecting the right of 
search had recommenced; and that with respect to Spain and Greece 
there was a mutual good understanding between England and France. 

Last week, the three Legitimist journals, the France, the Gazette de 
France, the Quotidienne, and the Republican National, were seized, pre- 
paratorily, it is supposed, to proceedings against them for support of the 
Duke of Bordeaux’s pretensions. 

The Journal des Débats announces that Queen Christina has deter- 
mived to return to Madrid in the month of February ; nominally, to take 
charge of her second daughter, the Infanta Luisa, but substantially, 


| to aid Queen Isabella in fulfilling the arduous duties devolved on her 


by the declaration of her majority. 

Spa1n.—On the 27th December, the Cortes were startled by an ex- 
traordi€ary measure: their sittings were “ suspended ”—that is to say, 
they jwere prorogued ; and the prorogation is understood to be condi- 
tionally in order to dissolution. This is described by the Aforning 
Chrenicle as the plan of action which Ministers have made known to 
their friends— 

“1, It (the Cabinet] will continue to receive the contributions which are 
indispensable for the service of the State. 

“2. It will publish, by decree, a law wisely concocted, (sagement combiné,) 
respecting the Ayuntamientos and the Provisional Deputations; and it will 
provide in a like manner for the definite organization of the National Guard. 

“ 3. After these measures, which are of great interest, it will again assemble 
the Cortes, in order to obtain a sort of bill of indemnity for what the Ministry 
may have found it necessary to do for the good of the country. 

“4, If the Cortes do not grant a bill of indemnity, it will be dissolved.” 

The Ministers are also said to have purchased the adhesion of the 
Infant Don Francisco de Paula, by giving him a Colonelcy of Cavalry, 
and each of his sons a Lieutenancy in the Navy! ‘These proceedings 
had united against the Moderados all sections of the Liberal party. 

It is now certain that Olozaga has taken refuge in Portugal; as he 
entered Castello Branco on the 19th December. 

Inp1A.—The over-land mail, which left Bombay on the Ist of Decem- 
ber, has arrived; but it brings little news in addition to that received 
by the extra mail from Calcutta. The heads of it are identical,—the 
assembling of British armies on the Sutlej and at Agra, the distracted 
state of the Punjaub and Gwalior, and sickness of the troops in Scinde. 
It appears, however, that the surrender of the revolutionary chief at 
Gwalior, Khasgeewalla, was oniy a feint; and active British interposi- 
tion is looked for without much further delay. In the Punjaub, Goolab 
Singh, uncle of Heera Singh, the virtual ruler, is said to be anti-British ; 
and the Sikhs, quarrelling among themselves, were in apprehension of 
a British invasion at Lahore, and an Afghan invasion in the Peshawur. 
The story of Dost Mahomed’s death turns out to be a fable. The sick- 
ness of the British troops in Scinde had been aggravated by the fall of 
the Indus and the malaria from the mud: out of 13,000 men, one-third 
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were in the hospital! Sir Charles Napier was about to seek healthier 
sites for his encampments. A liberal subscription had been raised in 
India to defray the expenses of Dr. Wolff's expedition in search of 
Colonel Stoddart. 

CuinA.—From China, the latest date, 1st October, is not so recent 
as that of the intelligence already received; but the papers mention an 
important clause in a supplementary treaty concluded between Sir 
Henry Pottinger and Keying, guaranteeing to all foreign nations the 
same privileges of trade as to the British themselves, It is remarked, 
that when the French and American Ambassadors arrive, “they will 
have nothing to demand, and nothing to complain of.” Howqua, the 
celebrated Hong-merchant, had died at the age of seventy-five, worth 
15,000,000 dollars. The Reverend Mr. Gutzlaff had been appointed 
Chinese Secretary, in the room of the deceased Mr. Morrison. 

AusTRALIA.—Advices from Sydney to the 26th August mention 
continued commercial depression. The Legislature was occupied with 
the Governor’s Finance Minute. A deficiency appeared in the accounts 
for 1843, owing to the heavy emigration-expenses; but for 1844 the 
expenditure was calculated at 330,493/., and the revenue at 350,000/. or 
370,000/. 

New ZeALanv.—By way of Australia, intelligence has been received 
from Port Nicholson to the 25th July, relating almost exclusively to the 
late fatal conflict between the settlers and a party of Natives at Wairau. 
It is upon the whole as satisfactory as could be expected. One more of 
the persons supposed to have been killed, a man named Hanham, had 
arrived at Nelson; but two more, Burton and Stokes, were still missing. 
A reinforcement had arrived at Port Nicholson from Auckland, the seat 
of Government; the Government brig having entered the port, bearing 
Major Richwond, the Chief Police Magistrate ; Colonel Godfrey, Com- 
missioner of Land Claims, who was about to proceed to Akaoroa; Mr. 
Edward Shortland ; Captain Bennett, of the Engineers; and fifty-three 
soldiers of the Ninety-sixth Regiment. Major Richmond was to go to 
Cloudy Bay, thence to Nelson, and toreturn shortly to Wellington, In 
the mean time, the colonists had already taken measures for their own 
defence; and Dr. Evans had been deputed to lay the whole case before 
the Government at Auckland. Steps had also been taken to ascertain 
the disposition of the Natives, which was uniformly found to be friendly ; 
and to assure them that they should not be molested, but that Govern- 
ment would institute an inquiry, and would punish none but the guil'y, 
British or Maori. The chiefs near Port Nicholson had backed an ad- 
dress of the Police Magistrate by one of their own, exhorting the 
Maories to peace. Mr. Spain had been to Waikanae on a similar 
mission ; and he found that the chief of that district had repelled the 
request of Rauparaha, who had endeavoured to stir up a party against 
the British. ‘The Maories at Wanganui, 2,000 strong, had offered to 
place themselves under the command of Mr. Edward Jerningham 
Wakefield, to lead them against Rauparaha. Mr. Edward Wakefield 
is the son of Mr. E. G. Wakefield, and nephew of Captain Arthur 
Wakefield, who was killed at Wairau: he has been much among the 
Natives, speaks their language fluently, and enjoys their thorough con- 
fidence. The other of the two hostile leaders at Wairau—the ferocious 
Rangiaiata, the butcher of the unfortunate English on the 17th June— 
is reported to have died of the effects of a malignant wound which he 
received during the dispute, in trying to kick up a stake planted by the 
surveyors. Of him the New Zealand Colonist says— 


“ Rangiaiata might be considered as the type cf the New Zealander before | 


the race were brought under the civilizing influences which have for some years 
past been at work among them—violent, reckless, and uncalculating. Hap- 
pily, the present number of such men among the Natives is but small; and as 
they die off they leave no successors.” é 

The Town-Council of Wellington had adopted a petition to the 
British Parliament, praying for relief in their unprotected situation. 
They set forth that the British residents on Cook’s Strait, 10,000 
in number, are mixed up with 100,000 aborigines recently notorious 
for ferocity; that they have sent large sums of money to Auck- 
land, as revenue; that in the Northern part of the island, the 
British are only 2,500 in number, and less in need of protection ; 
but that at Auckland there was a considerable body of troops and 
some mounted Police, while the settlers at Wellington had only 
the protection of a Police Magistrate and a few constables; and 
praying therefore for inquiry and redress. The arrival of troops was 
subsequent to the adoption of this petition. In the course of it, the pri- 
mary origin of the recent disaster is hinted at; the petition “ showing ”"— 

“ That, on the formation of this settlement, the foundation of an amicable 
intercourse with the aborigines was laid, based upon the moral influence of the 
civilized portion of the community, and the mutual interests of the two races ; 
to the continuance of which there appeared no prospect of an interruption till 
the establishment of the Local Government at Auckland, in the Northern part 
of this island. 

“That shortly after the establishment of the Local Government, the 
Natives, acting partly on their own shrewd observation of the conduct of the 
Local Government towards the settlers in Cook’s Straits, and partly, it is 
feared, instigated by wicked and interested persons, began to regard the sct- 
tlers and intruders as opponents to her Majesty’s Government; and, relying 
upon the neglect of that Government towards the settlers, they resisted their 
occupation of the lands, and in many instances commenced violent aggressions ; 
which, though brought before the Authorities in a proper manner, were passed 
over unredressed. 

“ That the result has been the almost entire cessation of the progress of colo- 
nization, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the towns; and has 
recently led to the deplorable massacre of a number of British subjects, among 
whom was a Police Magistrate in the execution of the duties of his office.” 

Mexico.—Santa Anna has been reélected President of Mexico, M. 
Alexander de Grot, a Belgian, has obtained a grant of territory in that 
country, and has engaged to introduce 10,000 Belgian, German, and 
Swiss families within ten years. 

Unirep Sratres.—The mail-steamer Acadia left’ Boston on the 16th 
December ; Halifax, after having been detained there for several hours, 
on the 19th; and arrived at Liverpool on Saturday morning. From 
the United States the-intelligence is not of great interest. The Stand- 
ing Committees of both Houses of Congress had been appointed. The 
old officers of the Senate had been reclected; “ thus rebuking,” says 
the New York American, “ by their signal tolerance, the indecent into- 
lerance of the majority of the House of Representatives, in dismissing 
all the old and experienced officers of that House.” Another account 





says, that the new officers are all “ good Van Buren men.” Mr. 
Adams, however, was no longer on the Committee of Foreign Affairs. 
The death of Dr. Linn (best known here for the part which he took re- 
specting the Oregon territory) had been formally notified to Congress, 
which had ordered mourning on the occasion. 

Several reports from the official departments had been published. 
To meet the anticipated deficiency, the Secretary to the Treasury re- 
commends retrenchments ; a duty of 2 cents per pound on coffee im- 
ported direct from the producing-countries, and of 3 cents per pound 
on that imported by way of Europe, calculated to produce 2,500,000 
dollars; a duty ad valorem on tea, the minimum being 5 cents per 
pound on tea costing not more than 25 cents, calculated to produce 
1,500,000 dollars ; a lighthouse-tonnage on vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade, to produce 230,000 dollars. The Secretary also recommends 
a warehousing system. He proposes, either in the shape of a new loan, 
or by exchanging the outstanding certificates of the 5,000,000 dollars 
which become due on the Ist of January 1845, and which bear an interest 
of 6 per cent., for certificates at a lower rate of interest and having ten 
to fifteen years to run, to extinguish the 5,000,000. The Post-oftice re- 
ports that it meets its own expenses, and does not recommend any re- 
duction of duties. 

A correspondence is published in the journals between the Mexican 
Secretary of State and General Thompson, the resident Minister of the 
United States in Mexico. The Secretary announces that his Govern~ 
ment felt bound to notify that the annexation of Texas to the United 
States would be regarded by Mexico as an act of war, and resisted as 
such. Mr. Thompson refuses any explanation ; and adds that the United 

tates will protect their own honour, and cannot be affected by threats 
of hostility from Mexico. A correspondence similar in tenour had taken 
place at Washington, between Mr. Upshur, the Foreign Secretary, and 
S. Almonte, the Mexican Minister. 


Canapa.—By advices from Kingston, down to the lith of Decem- 
ber, we have fuller accounts of the Ministerial crisis, which still con- 
tinued at that date. The particulars of this interruption to the growth 
of “responsible government” are unusually interesting, and demand 
considerable space. 

All the Executive Councillors, known as the Ministry, except Mr. 
Daly, resigned, on Saturday November 25th, after sitting in Council 
several hours with the Governor-General, ‘They dined with him the 
same day, and parted apparently in good feeling. The good feeling, 
however, was only apparent; as the sequel will show. Mr. Lafontaine 
announced the resignation in the House of Assembly on the 27th; and 
seemed to be about to make some explanations, when he was checked 
by Mr. Daly, and the explanations were not made tillalaterday. In 
the mean time, communications on the subject passed between the 
Governor-General and the retiring Ministers; and the result was the 
subjoined correspondence, which sets forth the case on both sides. 


MR. LAFONTAINE’S DRAFT OF THE PROPOSED EXPLANATION. 

“ Mr. Lafontaine, in compliance with the request of the Governor- General, 
and on behalf of himself and his late colleagues, who have felt it to be their 
duty to tender a resignation of office, states, for his Excellency’s information, 
the substance of the explanation which they propose to offer in their places in 
Parliament. 

“ They have avowedly taken office upon the principle of responsibility to the 
Representatives of the People in Parliament, and witha full recognition on 
their parts of the following resolutions, introduced into the Legislative Assem- 
bly, with the knowledge and sanction of her Majesty’s Representative in this 
Province, on the 3d September 1841—‘ That tbe head of the Executive Go- 
vernment of the Province, being within the limitits of his government the 
Representative of the Sovereign, is responsible to the Imperial authority 
alone; but that, nevertheless, the management of our local affairs can only be 
conducted by him by and with the assistance, counsel, and information of 
subordinate officers in the Province; and that, in order to preserve between 
the different branches of the Parliament that harmony which is essential to 
the peace, welfare, and good government of the Province, the chief advisers of 
the Representative of the Sovereign, constituting a Provincial Administration 
under him, ought to be men possessed of the contidence of the Representatives 
of the People; thus affording a guarantee that the well-understood wishes and 
interests of the people, which our gracious Sovereign has declared shall be the 
rule of the Provincial Government, will on all occasions be faithfully repre- 
sented and advocated.’ 

“ They have lately understood that his Excellency took a widely different 
view of the position, duties, and responsibilities of the Executive Council, from 
that under which they accepted office, and through which they have been en- 
abled to conduct the Parliamentary business of the Government, sustained by 
a large majority of the Popular branch of the Legislature. 

“ Had the difference of opinion between his Excellency and themselves—and, 
as they have reason to believe, between his Excellency and the Parliament and 
people of Canada generally—been merely theoretical, the members of the late 
Executive Council might, and would, have felt it their duty to avoid every 
possibility of collision which might have a tendency to disturb the tranquil and 
amicable relations which apparently subsisted between the Executive Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Parliament. But that difference of opinion has led 
not merely to appointments to office against their advice, but to appointments, 
and proposals to make appointments, of which they were not informed in any 
manner, until all opportunity of offering advice respecting them had passed by ; 
and to a determination on the part of his Excellency to reserve, for the expres- 
sion of her Majesty’s pleasure thereon, a bill introduced into the Provincial 
Parliament with his Excellency’s knowledge and consent, as a Government 
measure, without an opportunity being given to the members of the Executive 
Council to state the probability of such a reservation. ‘They therefore felt 
themselves in the anomalous position of being, according to their own avowals 
and solemn public pledges, responsible for all the acts of the Executive Go- 
vernment to Parliament, and at the same time not only without the opportu- 
nity of offering advice respecting those acts, but without the knowledge of 
their existence until informed of them from private and unofficial sources. 

“ When the members of the late Executive Council offered their humble re- 
monstrance to his Excellency on this condition of public affairs, his Excellency 
not only frankly explained the difference of opinion existing between him and 
the Council, but stated, that from the time of his arrival in the country he bad 
observed an antagonism between him and them on the subject; and, notwith- 
standing that the members of Council repeatedly and distinctly explained to 
his Excellency that they considered him free to act contrary to their advice, 
and only claimed an opportunity of giving such advice, and knowing before 
others his Excellency’s intentions, his Excellency did not in any manner re- 
move the impression left upon their minds by his avowal, that there was an an- 
tagonism between bim and them, and a want of that cordiality and confidence 
which would enable them, in their respective stations, to carry on public busi- 
ness to the satisfaction of his Excellency and of the country. 
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“ The want of this cordiality and confidence had already become a matter of 
public rumour; and public opinion not only extended it to acts upon which 
there were apparent grounds for difference of opinion, but to all measures of 
Government involving political principles. [lis Excellency on the one hand 
was supposed to be coerced by his Council into a course of policy which he did 
not approve of, and the Council were made liable to the accusation of assuming 
the tone and position of responsible advisers of the Government without in fact 
asserting the right of being consulted thereupon. 

“While his Excellency disavowed any intention of altering the course of 
administration of public affairs which he found on his arrival in Canada, he did 
not disgnise bis opinion that those affairs would be more satisfactorily managed 
by and through the Governor himself, without any necessity of concord among 
the Members of the Executive Council, or obligation on their part to defend or 
support in Parliament the acts of the Government. ‘To this opinion of his 
Excellency, as one of theory, the members of the Executive Council might 
not have objected; but when, on Saturday last, they discovered that it was the 
real ground of all their difference with his Excellency, and of the want of con- 
fidence and cordiality between his Excellency and the Council since his arrival, 
they felt it impossible to continue to serve her Majesty as Executive Council- 
lors for the affairs of this province, consistently with their duty to her Majesty 
or his Excellency, or with their public and often-repeated pledges in the Pro- 
vincial Parliament, if his Excellency should see fit to act upon his opinion of 
their functions and responsibilities. 

«© Daly's Hotel, 27th November 1845.” 

THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S REPLY. 

“ The Governor-General observes with regret, in the explanation which the 
gentlemen who have resigned their scats in the Executive Council propose to 
offer in their places in Parliament, a total omission of the circumstances which 
he regards as forming the real grounds of their resignation ; and, as this omis- 
sion may have procecded from their not considering themselves at liberty to 
disclose those circumstances, it becomes necessary that he should state them. 

“On Friday, Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Baldwin came to the Government 
House, and after some other matters of business, and some preliminary remarks 
as to the cause of their proceeding, demanded of the Governor-General that 
he should agree to make no appointment, and no offer of an appointment, 
without previously taking the advice of the Council ; that the lists of candidates 
should in every instance be laid before the Council; that they should recom- 
mend any others at discretion; and that the Governor-General, in deciding 
after taking their advice, should not make any appointment prejudicial to their 
influence. In other words, that the patronage of the Crown should be sur- 
rendered to the Council for the purchase of Parliamentary support: for if the 
demand did not mean that, it meant nothing; as it cannot be imagined that the 
mere form of taking advice, without regarding it, was the process contemplated. 

“ The Governor-General replied, that he would not make any such stipula- 
tion; and could not degrade the cliaracter of his office, nor violate his duty by 
such a surrendcr of the prerogative of the Crown. 

“ He appealed to the number of appointments made by him on the recom- 
mendation of the Council, or the members of it in their departmental ca- 
pacity, and to instances in which he had abstained from conferring appoint- 
ments on their opponents, as furnishing proofs of the great cousideration which 
he had evinced towards the Council in the distribution of the patronage of the 
Crown. 

“ He had at the same time objected, as he always had done, to the exclusive 
distril ution of patronage with party views; and maintained the principle that 


office cought in every instance to be given to the man best qualibed to render 


efficient service to the state; and where there was no such pre€minence, he 
asserted his right to exercise his discretion. 

“ He understood from Messrs. Lafontaine and Baldwin that their continuance 
in office depended on his final decision with regard to their demand ; and it was 
agreed that at the Council, to be assembied the next day, the subject should be 
fully discussed. 

*‘ He accordingly met the Council on Saturday, convinced that they would 
resign, as he could not recede from the resolution which he Lad formed; and 
the same subject became the priucipal topic of disgussion. 

“Tiree or more distinct propositions were made to him, over ani! over agein, 
sometimes in different terms, but always aiming at the same purpose, which, in 
his opinion, if accomplished, would have been a virtual surrender into the 
hauds of the Council of the prerogative of the Crown; and, on his uniformly 
replying to these propositions in the negative, his refusal was each time fol- 
lowed by ‘Then we must resign,’ or words to that purport, from one or more 
of the Council. 

“ After the discussion of this question at so much length,—being, as he hither- 
to conceived, the one on which the resignation of the Council rested,—he is as- 
tonished at finding that it is now ascribed to an alleged difference of opinion on 
the theory of responsible government. B 

* In the course of the conversations which both on Friday and Saturday fol- 
lowed the explicit demand by the Council regarding the patronage of the 
Crown—that demand being based on the construction put by some of the gen- 
ilemen on the meaning of ‘responsible government’—different opinions were 
elicited on the abstract theory of that still undefined question as applicable to 
a colouy—a subject on which considerable difference of opinion is known ever 
to prevail: but the Governor-General, during these conversations, protested 
against its being supposed that he is practically adverse to the working of the 
system of responsible government, which has been here established—which he 
has hitherto pursued without deviation, and to which it is fully his intention to 
adbere. 

“ The Governor-General subscribes entirely to the resolution of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the 3d September 1*41, and considers any other system of 
Government but that which recognizes responsibility to the people, and to 
the responsible Assembly, as impracticable in this Province. 

“* No man is mere satisfied that all government exists solely for the benefit 
of the people; and he appeals confidently to his uniform conduct, here and 
elsewhere, in support of this assertion. 

“If, indeed, by ‘responsible government’ the gentlemen of the late Council 
mean that the Council is to be supreme, and the authority of the Governor a 
nullity, then be cannot agree with them ; and must declare his dissent from that 
perversion of the acknowledged principle. But if they mean that responsible 
government, as established in this colony, is to be worked out with an earnest 
cesire to insure success, he must then express his surprise at their arriving at 
conclusions which he docs not consider to be justified by any part of his con- 
duct, and which he conceives his repeated declarations ought to have prevented. 

“ Allusion is made, in the proposed explanation of the gentlemen of the late 
Council, to the Governor-General having determined to reserve for the con- 
sideration of ber Majesty’s Government one of the bills passed by the two 
Legislative Houses—that is, the Secret Societies Bill. If there is any part of 
the functions of the Government in which he is more than in any other bound 
to exercise an independent judgment, it must be in giving the Royal assent to 
Acts of Parliament. With regard to this duty, be has special instructions 
from ler Majesty to reserve every act of an unusual or extraordinary character. 
Undoubtedly, the Secret Societies Bill answers that description, being un- 
exampled in British legislation. The gentlemen of the late Council had his 
sentimcuts on it expressed to them. He told them that it was an arbitrary and 
unwise measure, and not even calculated to effect the object it had in view. He 
had giveu his consent to its being introduced into Parliament, because he had 











promised soon after the assumption of the Government, that he would sanction 
legislation on the subject as a substitute for Executive measures ; which he 
refused to adopt, on account of their proscriptive character, although he de- 
precated the existence of socicties, whieh led to foment religious and civil 
discord. The gentlemen of the late Council cannot fail to remember with what 
pertinacity those measures were pressed on him, and can hardly be unaware 
what would have followed at that time, if, in addition to rejecting the proscrip- 
tive measure urged, he had refused to permit any legislation on the subject. 
Permission to introduce a bill cannot be properly assumed as fettering the 
judgment of the Governor with regard to the Royal assent ; for much may 
happen during the passage of the bill through the Legislature to influence his 
decision. In this case, the bill was strongly opposed and reprobated in the As- 
sembly; but when it went to the Legislative Council, many of the members 
had seceded, and it did not come up from that House with the advantage of 
having been passed in a full meeting. 

“Taking these circumstances into consideration, together with the precise 
instructions of her Majesty, and the uncertainty of her Majesty’s allowing 
such a bill to go into operation, the Governor-General considered it to be his 
duty to reserve it for her Majesty’s consideration, as it was much better that it 
should not go into operation until confirmed by her Majesty’s Government, 
than that it should be discontinued after its operation had commenced. 

“In conclusion, the Governor-General protests against the explanation 
which those gentlemen propose to offer to Parliament, as omitting entirely the 
actual and prominent circumstances which led to their resignation, and as con- 
veying to Parliament a misapprehension of his sentiments and intentions, 
which has no foundation in any part of his conduct; unless his refusal tomake 
a virtual surrender of the prerogative of the Crown to the Council, for party 
purposes, and his anxiety to do justice to those who were injured by the ar- 
rangements attending the Union, can be regarded as warranting a representa- 
tion which is calculated to injure him, without just cause, in the opinion of the 
Parliament and the people, on whose confidence he places his sole reliance for 
the successful administration of the government. 

“ Government House, 28th November 1843.” 

On the 30th, Mr. Baldwin made the explanation in the House of 
Assembly, not materially differing from Mr. Lafontaine’s draft; and 
Mr. Daly read a message from the Governor-General, incorporating 
both the foregoing documents. In the course of the proceedings, Mr. 
Viger took some exception to Mr. Baldwin’s course, as “ unprecedented.” 

In giving the requisite explanation to the Legislative Council on the 
same day, Mr. Sullivan put some of the points for his colleagues in a 
stronger light. The differences between Ministers and the Governor- 
General, he said, first grew out of the appoiatments, which were made 
without their advice, uutil at last the practice got so far that they first 
heard of those appointments in the streets— 

“ Affairs were so carried on until, on a late occasion, the honourable Speaker 
of that House declared he would not sit in the chair any longer ; and in a few 
days after, informed them, that, after repeated solicitations, his Excellency had 
refused to accept his resignation. Was it not natural to think that in that 
case his Excellency would say, ‘Mr. Sullivan, you have a seat in the Legis 
lative Council, and therefore ought to be acquainted with the feelings of that 
body : as one of my advisers, can you tell me if it is the wish of the Legislative 
Council that I should refuse to accept the resignation of your Speaker?’ But 
no: after the honourable Speaker had insulted that House by telling them he 
would consider it an indignity to sit there avy longer, his Excellency continued 
him in that situation, without taking the advice of his Council. He would 
ask honourable gentlemen to suppose with him, that at a period when he stood 
on the floor of that House in defence of a principle by which he had determined 
to stand or fall, some person who vigorously opposed that principle was ap- 
pointed to an exalted office: would it not be a clear demonstration to the 
country that be (Mr. Sullivan) did not possess the confidence of his Excel- 
lency—in fact, that his opponent was rewarded for his opposition? Such, 
nevertheless, was the case: he heard in the streets, that a gentleman who dis- 
tinguished himself by Lis opposition to the Government had been sent for to 
take the situation as Speaker; but he had embarked for Toronto; and thus the 
appointment did not take place: if it had, the Council would have resigned 
then, instead of awaiting further insult.” 

He recurred to the minor and more numerous class of unconsulted 
appointmerts— 

“ The appointments certainly were trifling; but he could not tell honourable 
gentlemen how humiliating it was for them to be taken by the hand by per- 
sons of whom they knew nothing, or to receive half-a-dozen letters by post 
from persons whose very names were unknown to them, thanking them for 
appointment to office. He could not tell, he could not give an idea to honour- 
able gentlemen of their humiliation, when they saw in an Opposition print 
that such a one was appointed to an office, but he did not mean to thank a 
rebel Executive for his appointment, but a higher anda better power! It 
was in consequence of the above-mentioned note that the Executive hada 
long discussion with his Excellency on Saturday the 25th instant ; when the 
question of appointments was put into every possible shape, at the same time 
to meet his views and gain the degree of consideration for themselves which 
they felt to be their due; so long did they persist. At last they felt, and he 
was not sure that another person did not participate in that feeling, that any 
further efforts would only make it appear that they were holding on to office 
cringingly, and that in place of taking a bold step they would rather fly than 
resign. At that discussion, as well as the short one on the previous day, they 
had in vain endeavoured to impress on the mind of his Excellency, that it wag 
not their wish to direct or control his measures, but merely that he should 
say—‘ Gentlemen, you are my advisers, and I will not make any appointments 
without consulting you beforehand,’ so as to give them an opportunity to ex- 
press their opinions upon those measures for which they were held accountable ; 
and it was moreover necessary for him aud his colleagues to be acquainted with 
every contemplated measure. He cid not wish it to be uaderstvod that he 
imagined his Excellency could do any thing for the sake of mischief—he was 
too excelleut a man to have his motives impugned for a moment: nevertheless 
a notion had got into bis head, God knows how, whether from some former 
Governor or from some stray traveller who pretended to a great knowledge of 
the country, that it was their wish to place him in a subordinate position: an 
if they had known that—if it had been even hinted to them that such an 
antagonism existed as his Excellency mentioned in his letter—their resigna- 
tion would not have been delayed so long, but would have been made on the 
first day of the session.” 

Going on to combat the arguments involved in Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
reply, Mr. Sullivan mentioned a matter of fact— ‘ 

“As to that part of his Excellency’s letter which mentioned the injustice of 
giving office only to persons of the same political opinious with the existing 
Government, he said he had watched the course of different Administrations 
in Canada for the last twenty years; he had been a member of Administration 
for eight years; and yet, during the whole length of that time, he did not re- 
member ever to have seen any of the many different parties in power patron- 
izing their enemies: in fact, if the proposition were made, he had no doubt 
it would have been laughed at as a piece of childish folly.” 

Mr. Moore moved that an address be presented to his Excellency 
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requesting copies of correspondence with the late Executive Council 
relative to their resignation. This was agreed to. 

In the other House, the friends of the retiring Ministers pursued their 
warfare more hotly. Onthe Ist of December, Mr. Price moved the 
following resolution— 

«¢ That an humble address be presented to his Exc-llency the Governor-Ge- 
neral, humbly representing to his Excellency the deep regret felt by this House 
at the retirement of certain members of the Provincial Administration, on the 
question of their right to be consulted on what this House unhesitatingly avows 
to be the prerogative of the Crown—appointments to office; and further to as- 
sure his Excellency that their advocacy of this principle entitles them to the 
confidence of this House; being in strict accordance with the principles em- 
braced in the resolutions adopted by this House on the 3d September 1841.” 

This resolution was warmly debated. ‘The late Ministers defended 
their own conduct, with implied attacks on the Governor-General ; Mr. 
Viger and some others attacked the conduct of the late Ministers as im- 
politic and inopportune; and a third party, the old “ Tories,” or Ultra- 
British, seized the occasion to attack ‘“‘the humbug of responsible go- 
vernment,” as impracticable. Mr. Baldwin, of whose speech we have 
seen the merest indication in a “ synopsis of the debate,” explained his 
view of “ responsible government ”; and his colleagues concurred— 

It was the duty of his Excellency to consult his contidential advisers on all 
questions affecting the local interests of the country, and to accept or reject 
that advice afterwards as his Excellency thought proper; and if the Council 
thought any matter of difference between themselves and his Excellency an 
important one, it was their duty to retire. In recommending appointments to 
office, Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues had in the first place looked to the 
fitness of the several candidates; and if they found that equal ability and 
talent was found among the supporters of their principles, that political sup- 
porter had the preference ; but if, on the other hand, superior ability or fitness 
for office was to be found in the ranks of their opponents, the appointments 
were selected from that quarter. 

The debate was adjourned till the 2d; when Mr. E. G. Wakefield 
moved the following as an amendment— 

“ That, according to the principles of the British constitution, as declared 
to exist in this Province by the resolutions of the House of Assembly of the 
3d September 1841, the members of the Executive Council are responsible to 
the People, and to this House as the Representatives of the People, for the 
exercise of every Royal prerogative within this Province; and that, conse- 
quently, inasmuch as it would be most unjust to subject any man to 
responsibility for acts in which he had not participated, it is indispensable 
that the Royal prerogative be exercised by his Excellency the Governor- 
General with the advice of his Executive Council. 

“ That, according to the aforesaid principles of the British constitution, the 
Provincial Representative of the Sovereign cannot be responsible or in any way 
accountable for the exercise of any branch of the Royal prerogative to any 
Provincial authority whatever; and therefore that he cannot constitutionally 
enter into any pledge, engagement, or assurance, with the members of the 
Executive Council, or with any other person or persons in the Province, re- 
specting the future exercise of the prerogative. 

“ "hat the well-known practice of the British constitution recognizes one 
effectual means, and no other, of securing the observance of the aforesaid prin- 
ciples,—namcly, the resignation of the members of the Executive Council, 
whenever, on an occasion of sufficient importance to warrant the application 
of that legitimate check upon the exercise of the prerogative, the Governor- 
General shall have failed to ask or refused to follow their advice in some parti- | 
cular case or cases; but that if the head of the Government were to enter into 
any general engagement with the members of his Executive Council, or even 
with this House, binding himself in any wise, whether directly or by implica- 
tion, as to the future exercise of any of his functions as the Representative of 
the Sovereign, he would openly divest the Crown of its acknowledged prero- 
gative, degrade the Royal office into obvious and proclaimed subordination to 
the Executive Council, and most seriously impair the constitution which it is 
the glory of this Province to possess.” 

In illustrating his resolutions, Mr. Wakefield remarked that they 
supplied a defect in the resolutions of 1841, which dealt only with one 
of the two branches of the question of responsible government—the re- 
sponsibility of the members of the Executive Council to that House as 
representing the People, and not at all with the relations between the 
Executive Council and the Representative of the Crown— 

Responsible government, as it is called here, was not a creation of yester- 











day ; it had existed for more than a century and a half in the Mother-country; 
and though it had been tried elsewhere, it had really worked well in no other 
part of the world. In his opinion, it was this constant responsibility of the 
tulers to the people, which had been the main cause of the great prosperity 
and of the wonderful influence and power of those small islands which compose 
the United Kingdom. The Crown of England could perform no 
act, could exercise no prerogative whatever, without the advice of Ministers 
who were responsible to Parliament for the advice given; and whenever the 
Crown acted without or against their advice, it was their duty to retire from 
office. ‘This was the doctrine of the British constitution on the second branch 
of the subject of responsible government. In England, since 1688, many a case 
had occurred of a difference between the Ministers and the Crown, and of a 
resignation of the Ministers accordingly; but he was perfectly satisfied that no 
case had occurred, nor any thing like a case, in which the Ministers bad 
waited upon the Sovereign and asked whether or not he would exercise his 
prerogative in accordance with their advice; still less had there been a case in 
which the Ministers had asked the Crown to enter into an engagement with 
them respecting the future exercise of the prerogative. 

After describing the usual practice in England, he asked what was 
the case then presented to the House ? 

No appointment made against or without the advice of Ministers; no point | 
stated upon which that House could decide whether the Ministers had done | 
well or ill. According to the statement before them, there existed between | 
the Governor and his Council no difference of view upon any particular exer- | 
cise of the prerogative ; but, in consequence of some real or imagined want of 
harmony between the Governor-General and some of his Council, they had } 
called upon him, their Sovereign’s Representative, to enter into an engagement | 
with them to the effect that in future he would make no appointment without 
receiving their advice upon it. ‘They had required him to declare whether or 
not, yea or nay, he would in future exercise the prerogative in a particular 
manner: and he had refused to enter into the engagement required of him. 
That was the real unquestionable point of difference. Now, he (Mr. Wake- 
field) felt persuaded, forming his judgment on the well-known principles and 
practice of the British constitution, that if the Governor-General had acceded 
to the proposal of his Ministers, he must have been recalled by his Sovereign, 
for having degraded the Royal office in this Province, and impaired the consti- 
tution. { Alluding to the probability that the case would come before the 
British Parliament, Mr. Wakefield added—] He believed that the people of 
England would not consent that the Crown of England should be represented 
in any colony by a President under the name of Governor-General. He firmly 
believed they would say to this country—“ Do as you please: we are wearied 








of your perpetual excitements and collisions, and scenes of strife aud civil 
war: if you iasist on an interpretation of the constitution which goes to de- 
grade the Crown, let us part in peace and with good feeling.” 

He strongly condemned the controversy raised by Ministers, as un- 
‘imely— 

As there was no specific case on which the late Ministers thought proper to 
resign office—as they resigned on gencral grounds, which they could choose their 
own time for urging—they might surely have waited a few weeks before entering 
into the controversy with the Governor-General. If they knew, as they must 
have known, that the Governor would refuse compliance with their proposal, 
they must also have been quite sure that the collision would ensue which has 
now interrupted nearly the whole legislative business of the session. They 
must also have distinctly foreseen the probability of a general election. Was it 
possible that they might have expected to gain something for their party at a 
general election, by saying at the hustings that it was the Governor-General 
who had put an end to the legislative business of the session ? 

Mr. Wakefield recommended his own resolutions as leading to an 
accommodation between the contending parties, and to peace, while 
Mr. Price’s led to strife. He described the happy effects produced by 
Sir Charles Bagot’s letter to Mr. Lafontaine, admitting the proscribed 
race to a share of power; instancing what he saw in the county of 
Beauharnois, where the hostile races met to shake hands— 

The Administration of Sir Charles Bagot was not formed on the principle of 
responsible government; it was formed avowedly and notoriously on the prin- 
ciple of doing justice to the French-Canadian people as such, by admitting 
some of their leaders to a share in the government of their country. Was the 
present Governor-General less desirous than Sir Charles Bagot that a full 
measure of justice should be rendered to that people? Certainly not. What then 
could he say to his French-Canadian constituents, as to the cause of the change 
which had just now deprived French-Canada of all influence in the Executive 
Government? He could only say, that it had been produced by a difference of 
opinion between the Governor-General and the honourable and learned mem- 
ber for Rimouskri (Mr. Baldwin) upon the theory of responsible government. 
He would ask whether they had not got responsible goveroment in Canada a 
fortnight ago? Were they not then carrying on the public business so as to 
benefit and please the country? Were they not steadily accomplishing those 
desirable ends to which responsible government itself was but a means? 

Mr. Wakefield’s amendment was negatived without a division. So 
was another amendment by Mr. Viger, declaring that the subject of 
responsible government had not come before the House in a fit shape for 
discussion. Mr. Black moved a third amendment, putting the sub- 
stance of Mr, Price’s resolution in vaguer and milder terms: but that 
also was negatived; and the original resolution was carricd, by 46 to 23. 
Mr. Boulton, seconded by Mr. Lafontaine, then moved the following 
addition to the proposed address— 

“ That this House, in dutiful submission to their gracious Sovereign, and 
sith the utmost respect for the exalted station and high character of his Exe 
cellency, is most anxious to.guard against any misconstruction which possibly 
might be placed upon the affirmative declaration of their opinion upon this 
delicate and most vitally important constitutional question ; and therefore most 
humbly beg leave to disclaim, in a negative form, any desire that the head of 
the Government should be called upon to enter into any stipulation as to the 
terms upon which a Provincial Administration may deem it prudent either to 
accept of or continue in office: that mutual confidence, which is essential to 
the wellbeing of any Government, necessarily presumes that they are under- 
stood ; while a due respect for the prerogative of the Crown, and proper con- 
stitutional delicacy towards her Majesty’s Representative, forbid their being 
expressed.” is 

This addition was carried, by 60 to 7; Mr. Wakefield, Mr. Viger, and 
other opponents of the original motion, voting in the majority. 

The address having been presented, the Governor-Geveral returned 
this reply, in the shape of a message to the House, which was received 
on the 5th of December— 

“ The Governor-General observes with concern, from the first portion of the 
address of the Legislative Assembly of the 2d instant, that an impression has 
been made in the House, which has led to a misapprehension of his sentiments 
and views. 

“While it is his bounden duty to maintain unimpaired the prerogative of 
the Crown, he recognizes the resolutions adopted by the Legislative Assembly 
on the 3d of September 1841, as constituting the guide according to which the 
administration of the government of this Province has since been, and is to be, 
conducted. 3 

“ In expressing his entire concurrence in the second and concluding portion 
of the address, he is happy to perceive that the House of Assembly disapprove 
of and discountenance any attempt to require the head of the Government 
to enter into any stipulation as to his exercise of the prerogative of the Crown. 

“ Government House, Kingsion, 4th Dee. 1843.” C. T. Metcatre.” 

On the 4th, the Governor had sent down to the Assembly a message 
expressing “his anxious hope that the important measures of legislation 
now before them may be proceeded with to their proper completion or ter- 
mination, to the end that the just wishes and expectations of the people 
may not be disappointed.” But the “crisis,” and it only, occupied at- 
tention; legislation made little progress; and that in no very propitious 
manner, if we may judge from a passage in the Kingston Whig of the 
5th December— 

“ Every step now taken by the late Ministry and their supporters is with a 
view of insulting the Governor-General. A Committee of the whole House is 
now sitting on the bill providing for the incorporation of townships, towns, 
counties, and cities in Upper Canada; and are expunging all the clauses re- 
lating to patronage.” 

Such being the state of affairs, on the 9th, the Governor-General pro- 
rogued the Provincial Parliament; stating his reasons in the first and 
only important paragraph of his speech— 

“In consequence of the interruption which our joint labours have undergone, 
entirely against my inclination, and from causes over which L have had no con- 
trol, [now meet you for the purpose of relieving you from further attendance 
in Parliament. 1am sensible of your unremitting application to your arduous 
duties during the session which has been so unexpectedly shortened; and I 
trust that the measures which you have passed, and to which I have given the 
Royal assent in her Majesty’s name, will prove beneficial to the country. Some 
bills I have been under the necessity of reserving for the consideration of her 
Majesty’s Government, either from the impracticability of their being carried 
into execution, owing to their depending on other measures which have not 
passed into law, or from their affecting the prerogative of the Crown, or being 
of a character that, under the Royal instructions, renders that proceeding im-~ 
perative.” 

In conclusion, he said—* I trust that we shall meet again, to renew 
our efforts for the public good with greater success.” 
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Miscellaneous. 

The Standard is “able to contradict, in the most distinct and positive 
terms,” the report which found its way into some of the Whig papers, 
that the Cabinet has resolved upon the recall of Earl De Grey from the 
Viceroyaliy of Ireland : “ there is not one word of truth in the story, or 
even a shadow of foundation for it.” 

It is generally believed, in quarters likely to be well informed, 
although the appointment has not yet actually taken place, that Sir 
Jahleel Brenton will succeed the Jate Sir Edward Brace as Commander- 
in-chief at the Nore.—Morning Heral. 

The order in Council for demolishing the depreciated gold coinage 
came into operation on Monday. ‘Tie applications at the Bank of 
England for new sovereigns, in the making of which the Mint has been 
busily engaged, in lieu of old ones, were very numerous. 

The latest accounts from Howick represent Lord Grey to be im- 
proving in health and strength daily. 

Captain Rous is recovering from the effect of an accident which he 
recently experienced in shooting: his gun went off while he was 
loading it; the ramrod wounded his finger, lecerated his eyebrow, 
and passed through the rim of his hat. The finger has been amputated. 
Some fear was entertained that the sight of the eye would be injured ; 
but that is now out of danger. : 

The week’s obituary records the death of William Allen, the well- 
known philanthropist, at Lindfield, in Sussex, cn the 30th December, in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age, after a gradual decay. Mr. Allen was 
of the Society of Friends. He was the head Of the respectabie firm of 
Allen and Co., chemists; he was also for may years lec:urer on che- 
mistry and natural philosophy at Guy’s Hospital, and at the Royal 
Institution, aud a Feliow of the Royal Society. DButit was as an active 
moralist that he was best kuown: in 1808 he associated himself with 
the friends of Lancaster; subsequently, he tock a prominent part in 
establishing the British and Foreign School Society, of which he was 
Treasurer until his death; at the place of his residence, Lindfield, he 
established schools of industry and a colony of labourers; and he was 
persevering 4s an abolitionist of Negro slavery. 

A general conference of those who are decidedly opposed to the union 
of Church and State has been determined on. The proposal originated 
in the Midland Counties, and has been acceded to at a meeting of lead- 
ing Dissenters in the Metropolis.— Wesleyan Chronicle. 

Mr. Cobden has written a letter to the Times in answer to Mr. Fer- 
rand’s revival of the story that Mr. Cobden kept cows and sold milk 
to his workpeople. Mr. Ferrand said, that when the statement was 
made by a witness before the Select Committee on the Payment of 
Wages, Mr. Cobden looked confused. To show how little need he had 
for confusion, Mr. Cobden quotes extracts from the evidence of “ Mr. 
Ferrand’s own witness, Mr. Oldfield, who was brought from Chorley to 
substantiate his (Mr. Ferrand’s) charge against me, of being implicated 
in the truck system.” ‘The gist of this evidence is, that Mr. Cobden 
was obliged to keep cows fur certain purposes in dying; that he allowed 
one of his people to have the milk of four cows for forty weeks for 12/..; 
and that it was a mutual benefit to master and man. ‘This witness said 
that Mr. Cobden was considered one of the best masters in that part of 
the country—* The only thing I have heard against Mr. Cobden is, 
that he employs too many Seotchmen; that is the chief complaint in 
our neighbourhood : but I am certain of one thing, that Mr. Cobden is 
greatly praised, for he does not keep a truck-shop, nor does he tie his 
men to any thing, from what I have understood.” 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor has accepted a challenge thrown out by Mr. 
Cobden, to discuss the position that “ the Corn-law is unjust, and ought 
to be repealed”; and he uames some town near the centre of West 
Yorkshire as the place. 


The Cologne Gazette publishes a letter from Hanover, of the 26th 
December, etating that the King of Hanover had sent a special invi- 
tation to the Dake of Bordeaux to visit his Court. 

The Liverpool Times states, on the authority of advices from Rio de 
Janeiro to the 31st October, that the Government of Brazil has evaded 
the treaty with this country, which limits the duty on goods imported 
from Great Britain to 20 per cent ad valorem, by raising the valuation of 
goods from 20 to 50 per cent ; of course, proportionately raising the duty. 


We last week received from an esteemed correspondent in Dublin, a 
letter severely commenting on the tardy issue of Lord Eliot’s circular to 
the Irish County Lieutenants, respecting the Arms Act; but only in 
time for part of ourimpression. As the (psissiia verba of the circular 
also appeared only in our later editions, we now prefix it to the letters, 
80 that the commentary may be better understood. 

LORD ELIOT'S CIRCULAR. 
** Dublin Castle, 22d December 1813. 

“ My Lord—Circumstances connected with the registration of arms have 
recently been brought under the notice of the Lord-Lieutenant, which make his 
Excellency desirous of calling the attention of the Magistrates to the subject. 
His Excellency has accordingly directed me to make to you, for the infor- 
mation of the Magistrates of the County of , the following communi- 
cation. 

“ The object which her Majesty's Government had in view in framing a bill 
to amend the laws which regulated the keeping of arms in Ireland, was to check 
the clandestine use of arms, rather than to impose new restrictions on their 
unconcealed possession. His Excellency is aware that the law has vested in 
the Magistrates a discretionary power of refusing or of granting licences; 
and his Excellency is far from wishing to discourage the employment of due 
caution in the exercise of that power. His Excellency thinks it right, how- 
ever, to observe, that the Arms Act has no reference to political or religious 
distinctions ; and that, in making them a ground for granting or withholding 
licences, the Magistrates would be acting inconsistently with the intention of 
the Government which proposed and the Legis!ature which sanctioned the re- 
newal of te Arms Act. His Excellency conceives, that the proper course for 
the Magistrates to take would be, to consider fully the character and condition 
of each applicant, but not to inquire what political party and what religious 
communion he belongs to. His Excellency relies with confidence on the dis- 

ition of the Magistrates to administer the law in the spirit in which it was 
ramed; and he is therefore persuaded that the foregoing observations will not 
be disregarded by them. 








“] have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient humble 
servant, Exot,” 

“ The Lieutenant of the County of ——.” 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Dublin, 28th December 1843, 

Mr. Specrator—Lord Eliot’s circular to the Magistrates, dated the 23d 
instant, appears in our newspapers of this morning. Itis one of those measures 
of which it can hardly be said, “ Better late than never.” 

The Irish Government want promptitude-—are deficient in the quality 
which, in the personal and private affairs of men, is called “ presence of mind.” 
When the proceedings of the Magistrates at Macroom were first made known 
to the Lord-Lieutenant, a man like Wellington—any man, indeed, quali- 
fied and used to rule—would have penned a letter to them at once, checking 
and correcting their indiscretion, briefly, and to the point. ‘There would have 
been some manifestation of administrative vigour in this. It would have told 
on both the opposed parties. 

Instead of this, the affair is allowed to proceed, to travel to London, to run 
the gauntlet of the saucy press there; and when their criticisms and judgments 
have come back to Dublin Castle, then, as if under public rebuke, then issues 
a circular from Lord Eliot! All this would be mischievous in the govern- 
ment of apy people, but in governing the Irish it is especially so. You might 
as well think of managing a body of restless, unreflective schoolboys, by slow 
cabinet deliberations on all their freaks and naughty sallies. The thing won’t 
do—and we all here know that it won't do. 

Yours, An Otp CoRRESPONDENT. 

N.B. Have not the offending Magistrates been doing much the same sort of 
thing in respect of the Repeal Wardens, &c., that the Chancellor did in respect 
of the Magistrates who attended Repeal meetings? May they not complain 
that they are only adopting a precedent ? 


Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 7th October to the 30th December 1843— 
ASSETS. 
Securities........... £21,067 ,000 
| Bullion .. .....066 


LIABILITIES. 
Circulation ......... £19,698,000 
Deposits ........0666 11,751,000 12,855,000 
£30,849,000 £33,922,000 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 

On the 22d December, at Bucton Park, near Ludlow, the Lady of Witi1am Situ, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Spike Island, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Burton, Royal 
Marines, of a daughter, 

‘ On the 25th, at Moore House, Torrington, the Lady of Ggorcr Bractnton, Esq., of a 
aughiter. : 

On the 28th, at Upper. Clapton, the Lady of H. I. Nicnont, Esq., D.C.L., of a son, 
who died in the course of the same day. 

“Ou the 29th, in Harley Street, the Lady of Sir Dents Le Marcuant, Bart., of a son, 

On the 29th, at Empingham Vicarage. Rutland, Mrs. Lovick Cooper, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Sholdeun Lodge, near Deal, the Lady of Epwarp Banks, Esq., of a son. 

On the 30th, at the Temple, Lancashire, the Lady of Hven Beaver, Esq., of Glyn- 
garth, Anglesey, of a son. 

Ou theIst January, at Leasam House, Mrs. Eowarp Curteis, of a daughter. 

On the dd, iu Arlington Street, Lady Mary Srepuenson, of a son. 

On the 3d, at Stone- house, Berks, the Lady of Roperr Horson, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at Foley House, near Maidstone, the Lady of Francis Dante. Tyssen, 
Esq., of a daughter. : 

On the Sth, the Lady of Colonel J. Horsrow, of the Bengal Army, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 27th December, at St. Philip's Church, Liverpool, Cuarnes Metuutsu, Esq., 
to Emiry Marrua, second daughter of the Rev. Epwarp Hutt, M.A. 

On the 27th, at Longhope, Gloucestershire, Wintiam Cameron Irvina, Esq,, of 
Christ's Hospital, to Marta Exizauetu, youngest daughter of the late Rey. Winuiam 
Gwynne, Rector of Denton and St. Michael’s, Sussex. 

On the 28th, at Axminster, the Rev. WruitaAm Bruce, Rector of St. Nicholas, third son 
of J. Bruce Pryce, Esq., of Daffrynu, Glamorgaushire, to Mary Extzavern, only 
daughter of the Rev. W. D. Conybeare, Vicar of Axminster. 

On the 28ih, at St. Helier’s, Jersey, the Rev. Cuartes Rosinsox, to AnNE Jessy, 
eldest daughter of Henry P. Bruyexes, Esq. 

On the 3ist, at St. Paveras, Wi.ttaM Biremyre, Esq., South Down, to MarGaRET 
Janz Yreamons, second daughter of Joan Wrixon, Esq., of Walsheston House, county 
Cork. 

On the 2d January, at St. John’s, Paddiugton, Tuomas Earpiey Witmor, eldest son of 
Sir Taomas W. Bromerrenp, Bart., to Georatna Loursa, third daughter of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Perecrine MAITLAND. 

On the 2d, at Cambridge, the Rev. S. N. Kinepon, B.D., Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, eldest son of the Rev. T. H. Kingdon, M,A., Rector of Pyworthy, Devon, to 
Eniza ANNE, daughter of Major General Jonnstone Napier, of the Madras Army. 

Oo the 2d, at Newington Greeu Chapel, the Rev. J. R. M'’Kee, of Tavistock, 
Devon, to Louisa Carottne, daughter of the late Rev. Joun Jerrexy, of Biilinghurs?, 
Sussex. 

On the 3d, at Stratford-ou-Avon,’ the Rev. J. R.Crawrorp, M.A., Head Master of 
the Wesieru Grammar School, Brompton, Middlesex, to Harriet WarForp, youngest 
daughter of the late Ropert Hossss, Esq., of Stratford-on Avon. 

On the 4th, at Christ Church, St. Maryleboue, Freverick Wiiuram, second son of 
R. C. Kraay, Esq., of Blaudford Square, to Jutta Myxron, daughter of Sir Davip 
Cunynouame, Bart., of Milneraig. 





DEATHS. 

On the 19th Jaly, at Wellington, New Zealand, George Hunter, Esq., Mayor of 
that settlement, late merchant of London. 

On the 23d August, drowned iu the China Sea, Captain Joan Srosie, of the barque 
Cynthia, of Kincardine; in his 32d year. He lost his life in the generous attempt to 
save that of one of his crew who had fallen overboard, wheu both perished before a 
boat could be sent to their assistance. 

On the 14th December, at Polmaise, Mrs. Murray, Wife of William Murray, 
Esq., of Polmaise, eldest daughter of Sir William Maxwell, of Monreith. 

On the 25th, at Bath, the Rev. Ricwarp Potnarp, M.A., fifty-three years Perpetual 
Curate of Parsou Drove; in his 82d year. This curacy has been held 153 years by three 
successive clergymen. 

On the 25th, in Moorgate Street, Lieutenant Benyamin Witttam Vavoauan, of the 
Thirty second Regimevt Madras Native Infautry, third son of Archdeacon Vaughan, of 
Madras, and Woolston House, Devonshire; in his 23d year. 

On the 26th, at Whitchurch, Shropshire, Hannan, relict of the late Witt1am Hunt, 
Esq., of the Brades, Staffordshire; in her 99th year. 

Ou the 26th, at Greenfield Place, Dundee, Miss Nasmyru. 

Ou the 27th, at Sydney Lodge, near Southampton, Urania Ann, Dowager 
Marchioness of CLayricarbE, only sister of the late Marquis of Winchester; in her 
77th year, 

On the 28th, at Brixton Rise, Surrey, Robert Winiiams, Esq. He was the senior 
founder of the Royal Thames Yacht Club, and many yeurs the treasurer. 

On the 28th, at Hurst-per-Poiut, Sussex, Mrs. Mary Forster; in her 934 year. 

On the 29th, at Hastings, the Lady Kenstneron, 

On the 29th, at the Rectory, Templemore, the Key. Dr. Hotmes, Chancellor of 
Casliel, &e, 

On the 30th, at Lindfield, Sussex, Winutam ALLEN, F.R S.; io his 74th year. 

On the 31st, at Promenade Terrace, Cheltenham, Lieutenant-Colonel Cyprian 
Brtoee, on the retired full-pay of the Royal Regiment of Artillery; in his 60th year. 

Ou the 3lst, at Chelsea, Mrs. Juoira Wuerren ; in her 93d year. 

On the Ist January, at Calke Abbey, Derbyshire, Sir George Harver Crewe, Bart. ; 
in his 49th year. 

A woman died lately in Corsica, at the age of 110 years. Notwithstanding this great 
age, she was proceeding on business to Vescovato, wheu the ass which she rode came 
agaiust another, both going at a smart trot, and caused her to lose her seat. The fall 
was so violent, that she died shortly after. A man has just died at Lostanges (Cor- 
reze), aged 107. 
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A correspondent who has sent us a report as a sequel to our paper of last week on 
«* Justices’ Justice’ wiil perceive a distinction in the two cases, considered as sub- 
jects for remark : in the one that we touched upon, there appeared to be no doubt 
us to the side on which the fault lay, while there was a total failure of justice; in 
the new case, there is less distinctness in the merits, and the complainaut attained 
the object immediately sought. acters 


== 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The papers of this morning relate a slight accident, but without any 
ill consequence, which happened to the Queen yesterday, while riding 
in a pony-carriage with the Marchioness of Douro. ‘“ The postilion 
took too short a turn from one road into another; and the left wheel 
went into a broad ditch, which threw the carriage against the hedge. 
Her Majesty and Lady Douro were speedily rescued from their unplea- 
sant position, and returned to the Castle in a small pony-car, driven by 
Colonel Arbuthnot, which was kindly given up by a lady who was 
driving close by; and his Royal Highness Prince Albert accompanied 
the car on horseback. We are gratified to learn that ber Majesty 
has not experienced any inconvenience from the accident.” 





The Revenue accounts, for the year and quarter ending on the 
5th instant, are published this morning; and on the whole they 
are not unsatisfactory. The usual attempts are made to prove a good 
deal out of them; but there is in the details so much balancing of 
“inerease”’ and “ decrease” that the opposite parties contrive to get up 
very opposite appearances. In almost all branches an increase on the 
year is set against a decrease on the quarter, or vice versa. The Excise 
is an exception, for while it has made a trifling advance on the quarter, 
it has advanced 887,000/. on the year; indicative, of course, of im- 
proved condition of the people. The greatest quarterly increase is in 
the Customs—552,000/.; but then there is a little decrease on the year, 
and the interpreters of these things will conclude that trade has been sta- 
tionary. Miscellaneous has a Jarge increase on the year—1,055,000/. ; 
and the Income-tax still docs its work, showing an increase on the 
quarter of 197,000/., and of 4,678,000/. on the year. The result is, that 
the net increase on the quarter is 725,000/.; on the year, 5,742,000/.: a 
— state of the national accounts, whatever the state of the nation 
itself. 


At Dublin Crown-Office, on Thursday, commenced the process of | 


“striking the Special Jury ” for the trial of Mr. O'Connell and the 
other ‘ traversers” in the State prosecutions. A protest was handed 
in on behalf of the traversers against the panel generally; upon the 
ground that the names of a number of persons properly qualified to 
serve as special jurors, including the names of sixteen Roman Catho- 
lies, had not been placed upon it. Several of the names which were 
drawn gave rise to sharp contests of objection and defence by the law- 
yers on either side. The Sheriff's list, which contained 77 names, was 
reduced to 48, of whom 11 are said to be Repealers; and next day the 
list was to be further reduced to 24. 

The Freeman's Journal mentions an attempt to “ swamp the Jury- 
panel” by “ emisssaries of the ‘Tory party”; and the correspondent of 
the Times says that there is some ground for the tale. A spurious 
requisition, made to look as if issued by the Repeal Association, ad- 
dressed to the Lord Mayor, for a meeting to protest against the legality 
of the trials, was handed about among those on the panel supposed to 
be favourable to the traversers, in the expectation that if they signed it 
it would disqualify them from acting on the Jury. 


The Marquis of Westminster has addressed a letter to Mr. George 
Wilson, Chairman of the Council of the Anti-Corn-law League, re- 
markable for two things—the unqualified manner in which the writer 
advocates complete free trade in corn, and for enclosing a subscription 
of 500/. He contends that repeal of the Corn-laws would so improve 
the general revenue as to produce more than avy amount of duty which 
has been proposed—3s., 5s., or 8s. 

“ It may be all very well, at agricultural meetings, to talk of the advantages 
of long leases, of tile-draining, &c., and to drink the health of the labourers; 
but to what good effect? Long leases are, in certain districts, and under cer- 
tain well-known circumstances, desirable enough; good draining has long been 
understood and practised, where there have been sufficient means, sufficient 
enterprise, and a soil requiring it ; praise has no doubt been deservedly lavished 
upon the farm-labourers ; but there is something still to be done much more 
important to them—which is, to give them the means of obtaining an honest 
and independent livelihood, solid pudding being far preferable to empty praise: 
and this cannot be effected without the abrogation of these mischievous enact- 
ments.” 

He urges the League to persevere, until they have obtained from 
Government, “in whatever hands it may happen to be, the fullest mea- 
sure of free trade compatible with what is due to the maintenance of 
public credit.” 

Mr. Busfield Ferrand sticks to his attack on Mr. Cobden: he has 
written another letter to the Times, explaining that he never charged 
his antagonist with being implicated in the truck-system, but only with 
keeping cows and selling milk; and to that grave accusation he ad- 
heres. “Dreadful trade!” If that is a crime, what must be the turpi- 
tude of the Grand Duke of Tuscany ?—he sells butter! 


Sir Robert Peel has had an electioneering “ refresher,” in the shape 
of a dinner given by Captain Townshend to his own supporters in 
Tamworth. The speeches were hotly Anti-Ministerial. Captuin 
Townshend promised to stand by the borough in future contests. 
“ Often had it been said to him ‘ How useless for you to measure your 
strength with Peel!’ but he knew that when Peel was nothing, his 
family had for ages been established in that borough.” (“ Tremendous 
cheering.”) 

The Post is voluminous and vehement this morning in its attacks on 
the Standard, Sir Robert Peel, and his colleagues. To take one stone 
out of the dazzling mosaic— 

“ The Tariff and the Income-tax have annihilated at least one-fourth, per- 
haps one-third, of the agricultural capital of the empire; and this process of 
Tuin to agriculturists is here described by the Ministerial Standard as the basis 
of our * manufacturing prosperity.’ ” 














Carmarthen Assizes closed on Monday ; when the men called Shony- 
sy bor-fawr and Dai-y-cantwr were sentenced respectively to transporta- 
tion for life and for twenty years. Other prisoners were sentenced to 
imprisonment for terms varying from six to twelve months. 

At the Mansionhouse yesterday, Mr. William Christy, a Custom- 
house agent, was held to bail under an indictment for being concerned 
in recent frauds on the revenue at the Customhouse. 


It transpired in Paris on Thursday, that Ministers had given up the 
idea of demanding a dotation for the Duke of Nemours this session ; 
and the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle says that the King was 
reconciled to their determination, as they could not hope to succeed 
with the Chambers. The same writer says that the rich Louis Philippe 
is in debt—in consequence of his expensive building and his sons’ extra- 
vagance! 

The Paris Tribunal of First Instance, to whom the claim of Prince 
Louis Napoleon against the public Treasury for the sum of 1,800,000 
francs, grounded on a senatus-consulte of 1810, was referred, declared 
on Wednesday, that it was incompetent to decide a ‘question on which 
the Administrative authority could alone pronounce. 

An article in the National of Thursday pretends that the Govern- 
ment had directed that a strict blockade be kept up along the coast of 
Normandy, in anticipation of a descent (@ le Louis Bonaparte) by the 
Duke of Bordeaux. 





A letter in the Colonial Gazette of this morning, by a highly-accre- 
dited correspondent at the fountain-head of information on Canadian 
affairs, throws further light on the Ministerial crisis; giving the secret 
history of what led to the crisis, and the probable sequel. ‘The letter, 
which is sufficiently interesting to warrant a very large quotation, is 
dated “ Kingston, 11th December 1843”; and it begins thus— 

« Accounts will reach you by this mail calculated to make a false impressior 
with respect to the state of affairs here. It will appear to you that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe has entered upon a violent quarrel with the Assembly; that he has 
no chance of gaining the victory in this contest with the Representatives of the 
People; that we have suddenly reverted to the old system of collision between 
the Exccutive and the Popular branch of the Legislature; that the Union 
wont work; and that the Mother-country has now to determine whether she 
will alter the Provincial constitution, and rule the colonists by force, or have 
done with troublesome Canada for ever. Do not believe a word of it. No- 
thing more has happened than one of those Ministerial crises, or changes of 
Ministry, which must be frequent under the British constitution wherever it 
may he established, and which all cxperience tells us, instead of proving fatal 
to the constitution itself, are the main cause of its stability. Montesquieu 
must have had this in view when he spoke of the English King as ¢ Un roi 
toujours chancelant sur un tre inébranlable.’ Nothing move, I say, has 
happened than one of those political storms which have the effect of clearing 
the atmosphere and improving the weather under a fice constitution, You 
will agree with me, after having attended to the following narrative of recent 
events. 

“Sir Charles Bagot’s determination to admit the French Canadians toa 
share in the government of their country produced an Administration enjoying 
the confidence of a very large majority of the people of United Canada; a ma- 
jority which, at the opening of the session of Parliament just closed, was re- 
presented by more than 60 of the 84 members composing the Assembly. Lord 
Grey’s Administration, in 1833, was hardly so strong as respects the consti- 
tuencies; whilst the cordial adoption of Sir Charles Bagot’s policy by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe gave a degree of security to the Lafontaine- Baldwin Ministry 
on the side of the Crown, which Lord Grey never enjoyed after 1832. Most 
people said of this Provincial Administration, ‘ How strong it is!’ only a few 
expressed some vague fear of its being in danger, by asking whether it was not 
alittle too strong? Such was the aspect of our politics when the late session 
commenced. The Opposition in the Assembly, numbering hardly 20 votes, 
were manifestly without a policy either for the country or for ‘Lemselves as a 
party : their utmost cfforts were confined to a muttered repetition of old stories 
about disaffection and loyalty; and the Government introduced a mass of le- 
gislative measures, with every prospect of having its own way with respect to 
them, and indeed to every thing besides. 

“ Yet even then, there were not wanting careful observers who saw the possibi- 
lity of the very shock which has occurred. I am speaking now of those who 
said that perhaps the Ministry was ‘a little too strong.’ These, while they 
acknowledged that the bulk of the measures promised by tho Ministry were 
likely to be of service to the country and agreeable to the people, perceived, 
nevertheless, that some of them had been conceived without regard to ciream~ 
stances of great importance which no statesman would have overlooked. Be- 
lieving that the downfall of the Lafontaine- Baldwin Ministry has been mainly 
occasioned by their disregard of these circumstances, 1 would draw your par- 
ticular attention to them. 

“ The Union of the two Canadas has brought under the control of one Legis- 
lature two nations, so to speak, which widely differ in origin, language, laws, 
customs, and habits of thought. One law for these two different races would 
be as unjust and intolerable as two different laws for one and the same people. 
It follows that, in order to content the whole people of Canada, legislation 
under the Union must for a long while be carried on in that federal spirit which 
has marked the proceedings of the Parliament of Great Britain as respects 
England and Scotland since the Legislative Union of those different countries. 
Of this all-important principle the late Canadian Ministry appear never to 
have had any clear view, or even a glimpse; for, though what may be termed 
a practical necessity obliged them to frame some of their measures not for 
the whole Province but for one or other of its recent divisions exclusively— 
to propose this law for what was formerly Upper Canada, and that for what 
was formerly Lower Canada—yct they had the inconceivable folly to depend 
upon their Lower Canadian majority as a means of carrying through Parliament 
measures for Upper Canada alone which were repugnant to the Upper Canadian 
majority. ‘The case is the same as if the Ministry at home, in preparin 
measures applicable to Scotland alone, should disregard opinion in that part o 
the United Kingdom, turn a deaf ear to the remonstrances of the Scottish 
Members of Parliament against such measures, and carry those measures 
through by means of Evglisli Members no less ignorant than careless of the 
peculiar wants and wishes of Scotland. This is what the Lafontaine-Baldwin 
Ministry attempted with respect to an Assessment Bill for Upper Canada 
alone, which that part of the Province greatly disliked, and which was opposed 
by a majority of the Representatives of Upper Canada in the Assembly. They 
attempted this, but in vain; because a good many of the members for Lower 
Canada, perceiving the extreme impolicy of the Ministers in this respect, 
threatened to vote with the Upper Canada majority ; and the obnoxious bill 
was accordingly withdrawn. This was a deep mortitication to Mr. Baldwin ; as 
you will better understand when I shall come to speak of certain peculiarities 
in his character. It was probable that other measures of like nature would 
share the same fate. In particular, there was a bill for the establishment of am 
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University in Upper Canada, which interfered with endowments and chartered 
rights in that part of the Province, and which the French-Canadian Members 
accordingly, who are strongly disposed to preserve such property and privileges, 
would probably have declined to support. This measure was Mr. Baldwin's 
own, and a great favourite : he would probably have been compelled to withdraw 
it on the Monday after the Sunday on which he resigned. You must now 
comprehend that there were reasons for his resignation besides those which have 
been told to the public. : ‘ 

“In fact, it was a common saying, just before the resignation took place, 
that the Administration might, perhaps, not last through the session. This 
doubt of their stability was founded on a variety of circumstances besides those 
to which I have already adverted. In the first place, Mr. Lafontaine had been 
successfully opposed by a body of his own especial adherents in the Assembly, 
led by Mr. Viger; whose experience, patriotism, and political accomplishments, 
give him great weight with his countrymen. This opposition was directed 
against one of the most important features of a set of bills for the improvement 
of the judicature of Lower Canada, on which Mr. Lafontaine had bestowed 
uncommon pains, and for which he felt the affection of a parent: and its suc- 
cess, by an open vote in the Assembly, could not but have annoyed him ex- 
ceedingly. Secondly, it was town-talk down to the day of the Ministers’ re- 
signation, that they had offended their adherents in Parliament by a degree of 
reserve with respect to contemplated measures, and of arrogance in personal 
intercourse, which nothing could excuse, nor any thing explain, save the sup- 
position that they were intoxicated by the novel enjoyment of almost unlimited 
power. Thirdly, one of the members of the Government, Mr. Hincks, had 
managed to render himself so unpopular personally, by a peculiarly offensive 
method of exercising authority, that the Assembly could hardly listen to him 
with patience. Fourthly, this Ministry had received ‘a severe blow and great 
discouragement ’ in the defeat of an attempt, which they appeared to view with 
favour, to fix upon one of tlicir colleagues, Mr. Daly, a charge of peculation 
and gross delinquency, which a Select Committee of the Assembly declared to 
be utterly without foundation. And lastly, the secession of a number of 
Upper Canadian members of the Legislative Council, (or Upper House, ) occa- 
sioned, as it would be easy to show, by a course of general disrespect towards 
that House cn the part of the Executive, and by particular bungling and in- 
temperance towards them displayed by the only member of the Executive 
having a seat there, had brought matters to such a pass in this branch of the 
Legislature, that all measures, not excepting those relating exclusively to 
Upper Canada, were assented to by not more than three members coming from 
Upper Canada, the remainder being all French-Canadians ; while there was 
every prospect that legislation would be stopped by the failure of a quorum. If 
you put all these things together, in addition to the Upper Canada difficulties 
in the Lower House, it will be plain to you that a quarrel with the Governor- 
General was by no means necessary in order to upset the Lafontaine-Baldwin 
Ministry before the close ofthe session. If you have any doubt on the subject, 
be so good as to recur to the Seat of Government question; the decision of 
which against Upper Canada, however just and politic as regards the whole 





sibility of forming a Government supported by a majority of the present As- 
sembly. Mr. Viger, who in the absence of Mr. Papineau may be deemed the 
leader of the French-Canadians, is understood to have overcome his repug- 
nance to the troubles and responsibilities of office, and to have accepted the 
first place in a new Administration. It is expected that tomorrow will not 
pass over without the acceptance of office by several other leading mem- 
bers of the Assembly and Legislative Council. In less than a week, probably, 
a new Administration will be completed, likely to enjoy the confidence of both 
Houses of Parliament, and qualified to carry into effect a popular system of 
government without offersive arrogance towards the Governor-General or any- 
body else, and without falling into any of the other errors of Messrs. Baldwin 
and Lafontaine. This is my own expectation. Should it be realized, the 
public voice will pronounce that the incompetence of its leaders was the true 
cause of the downfal of the late Ministry, and that the shock which their re- 
signation occasioned was but one of those temporary evils out of which good 
cometh in abundance.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excwanes, Frinay AFTERNOON, 

The English Funds have continued to improve ; and the quotations of today, 
though not the highest of the week, are 4 per cent above our last. A decline 
of } percent occurred yesterday, in consequence of some extensive sales; but 
the price recovered almost immediately, upon a purchase by the Government 
Broker on account of the Savings Banks. The books of the various Stocks 
the Dividends upon which become due today, will be open for private transfer 
tomorrow; and the Bank have given notice that the Stock-offices will be kept 
open till the usual hour, instead of closing, according to custom, at one o’clock 
on Saturday. The Stock Exchange will also be kept open till four o’clock, 
instead of closing at two. The Dividends will be paid to the public on the 9th 
instant. 

The advance ia the English Funds has been during the last few weeks very 
extraordinary ; and there seems every reason to expect that in the absence of 
any political commotion in Europe, and while the rate of discount continues as 
low as at present, the value of the Public Securities will rather increase than 
diminish. The rate of discount upon first-rate bills may be quoted from 13 to 
2 per cent; and in the course of next week, upon the issue of the Dividends, 
money will be more abundant, and the present rate, low as it is, must expe- 
rience a further decrease. If, therefore, the rate of interest is to continue for 





| any length of time between 1} and 2 per cent, it is quite clear that 98 or even 


| the current year being considered certain. 


100 and upwards, must be considered a comparatively low price for Stock 
bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent. The Three-and-a-half per Cent 
Stocks have continued unchanged in price; their reduction in the course of 
The only indication to the con- 
trary is the omission of the Government to give the requisite notice in the 


| Gazette with respect to one variety of the Stocks liable te reduction—we mean 


Province, had occasioned a state of feeling in this section of it which would | 


have induced a wise administration to exercise the utmost prudence, forbear- 
ance, and even gentleness, in the treatment of every other matter relating to 
Upper Canada. 

“ These, however, are not the only grounds on which I imagine that the 
difference with the Governor-General, on which the Ex-Ministers resigned, was 
sought by them as a way of escaping from insurmountable difficulties in Par- 
liament. The demand made upon the head of the Government was of such a 
nature—was so thoroughly unconstitutional and absurd in itself, that those who 
made it must have been sure beforehand of the Governor’s positive refusal to 
comply with it. 
they had the least hope of his yielding the poiat to them. They went to him 
with the certainty that their visit would end in his acceptance of their resigna- 
tion. The evil consequences for the Province were obvious: a session of Par- 
liament, unexampled in this country for the amount and importance of the 
measures in hand, would come to an end at the most critical moment; nearly 
the whole of its past labours would be wasted, and the people would be bitterly 
disappointed. Why did not Messrs. Lafontaine and Baldwin postpone for a few 
weeks their quarrel with the Governor-Gencral, so as to let the more important 
measures of the session pass into law? ‘The true answer is obvious: because, 
whatever had come of the measures, their Ministry was in great danger of a 
blow from Parliament which would have left those incompetent leaders without 
a party in the country: they retired from office in order to save themselves 
from being turned out; however blinded previously by having been ‘ too strong,’ 
they discovered their danger in the nick of time, and averted the mortification 
of expiring for want of popular support, by forcing upon the Governor-General 
a quarrel in which they expected all the popular sympathies to he on their side. 
Mr. Baldwin has often boasted that he is a strong party man, and now he has 
proved it beyond dispute. i 

“ This view of the subject is confirmed by another consideration. Mr. Bald- 
win’s political character is composed almost entirely of self-esteem, so sincere 
as to be properly termed honest or conscientious, and perfectly inordinate in 
degree. Everybody believes him when he says that he cares little fur power, 
and nothing at all for oflice. Now, this gentleman’s position in the late Minis- 
try was by no means an agreeable one for a man of his peculiar tempcrament. 
He was brought into power in September 1842, not as the leader of an import- 
ant party in Upper Canada, (for at that time he led an Opposition in the As- 
sembly composed of four members, including himself,) but as a gentleman who 
had conferred obligations on the French Canadians by taking part with them 
against Lord Sydenham, and whom their strong sense of political honour led 
them to repay by refusing Sir Charles Bagot’s proposal of office except on con- 
dition that this Upper Canadian friend were admitted to power along with 
them. Politically, therefore, Mr. Baldwin was 2 French-Canadian member of 
the late Administration ; and he necessarily, in the estimation of the public, 
played second fiddle to Mr. Lafontaine. ‘To such a man as Mr. Baldwin such 
a position must have been perpetual wormwood. Even the ascendancy which 
he acquired over Mr. Lafontaine in the Executive Council, though it gave him 


the opportunity of carrying out his own views of policy for Upper Canada by | 


means of French-Canadian votes, was but poor compensation for the want of 
that prominence, that first and highest place among one’s associates and in the 
public eye, which is always the desire of excessive self-esteem. His position at 
this moment must be far more agreeable to him. The late Government was 
formed on the principle of ‘justice to the French-Canadians.’ Mr. Baldwin 
has broken it up en that of * responsible government,’ which is almost his one 
idea in politics, and of which Le now figures as the martyr. This particular 
subject is now in everybody's mouth: he is now the observed of all observers. 
The Lafontaine-B»! 1 Ministry has become the Baldwin Lafontaine Oppo- 
sition; and Mr. B ’s smiling countenance in the Assembly has expressed 
his satisfaction at th. « uange.’ 

[The writer then retraces some of the ground which our reader has already 
passed. He blames the Ministers for managing to get on bad terms with Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, though no Colonial Governor had ever carried out the prin- 
ciple of responsible government so far—they “ perpetually whipped and goaded 
the willing horse.” ‘Throughout the whole Ministerial crisis, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s personal demeanour had been “ singularly calm, patient, and good- 
humoured.”’ } 

“ Men of all parties, with the exception of the late Ministers and their im- 
mediate partisans, ask what the quarrel has been about, and talk of the pos- 


Nor, accordingly, has any one of them ever pretended that. 
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the Three-and-a-half per Cents 1818, which amounts to 10,500,000. and 
which cannot be paid off without six months’ previous notice in the London 
Gazette. Unless such notice be given in a week or two, it will be almost im- 
possible to complete the reduction or liquidation of this Stock during the 
coming session of Parliament. There is no necessity for any similar notice in 
order to the paying-off of the other descriptions of Three-and-a-half per Cent 
Stock, amounting together to about 211,000,0002. 

Bank Stock has risen more than 1 per cent, in consequence of the large 
purchase made last week; and is today 186 and 1863. 

In the Foreign Market. some very extensive business has occurred in Spanish 
Stock ; which rose materially at the commencement of the wevk, but expe- 
rienced a sudden decline of 1 per cent upon the receipt of intelligence of the 
suspension of the sittings of the Cortes, and has since fallen still lower : 
after much fluctuation, the result of the week’s business has been to establish 
a closing quotation both of the Three per Cents and Five per Cents Active 
within a } per cent of our last prices. An improvement has occurred in Mex- 
ican Bonds, without having its origin in any other than businessof the ordinary 
character. The other European Dividend-paying Stocks are all at an advance, 
in consequence of the improvement of the English Funds. We cannot notice 
any transactions of importance in them. Portuguese Bonds are without mate- 
rial variation. 

The business in Railway Shares has been of the usual varied aud extensive 
character. At the commencement of the week, shares generally were in de- 
mand, and prices improved: during the last day or two, some extensive realiza- 
tions have occurred, and the prices of some of the more speculative lines have 
gone back. ‘The speculation in the French lines has received a check; and, 
after advancing considerably upon last week’s prices, the quotations of today 
are gencrally below them. ‘This result is attributable to the sales of some ex- 
tensive speculators, who are closing their operations. With the New Year an 
alteration has been made in the mode of cilculating the exchange upon Bel- 
gium. ‘Till now, though the accounts of the country are kept in frances and 
cente, the exchange operations have always been conducted and the accounts 
thereof kept in guilders and stivers, as in Holland: but for the future, bills will 
be drawn in francs and cents, as in France ; the rates upon Belgium ruling gene- 
rally 10 cents higher than those of similar dates upon Paris, the present ex- 
change of 25 franes 90 ecnts upon Antwerp being equal to an exchange at the 


old rate of 12 guilders and 44 stivers. 
Saturpay, TwE.ve 0’CLock. 


Although this is the first private Transfer-day, the transactions have heen 
quite unimportant. Consols for Money have been at 96%, and are now 973: 
the price for Account is the same. 

In the Foreign Market an impulse has been given to Spanish Stock, both 
varieties of which were at one time 4 per cent above the closing qnotation of 


yesterday ; the price has, however, since receded 4 per cent. Mexican Bonds 
are in request, and quoted at 33. The other Foreign Stocks are without varia- 
tion. 
The transactions in the Railway Shares have been confined to the following: 
Birmingham and Derby, 57; Bristol and Exeter, 102; Great Western, 963; 
D ey 8S ’ 2°) 
Ditto, Half Shares, 695; Grand Junction, Quarter Shares, 58}; Brighton, 
431; Blackwall, 53; Birmingham, 238 7; North Midland, Half Shares, 443 5 
+? + 5 ’ 2 
443; Ditto, Third Shares, 291; Paris and Orleans, 332 }; South-eastern and 
+ 2 ob 
Dover, 353; Ditto Scrip, 363; Scarborough, 17}; Norwich and Brandon, 43. 
3 per Cent Consols....+ Chilian Deferred...... 44 46 
Ditto for Account....... Colombian 6 per Cents, 
3 per Ceut Reduced ., ex Venezuela....6-..00++ 
3} per Cent Ditto. ... Danish 3 per Cents. ...000.+ 
New 3} per Cents... Dutch 24 per Ceuts ..... 
Bank Stock Dittu 5 per Cents ..... 
Exchequer Bills Mexican 5 per Cents Cousd. 
India Stock Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1841 
Russian 4 per Cents .... 
Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 
Ditio 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 


1824, 


Belgian 5 per Ceuts.... 
Chilian 6 per Cents.... 99 101 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Axaniveo~—At Gravesend, 2d Jan. Parland Gillespie, from Calcutta; 8d, William, Le 
Blair, from Batavia; aud Chelydra, Wishart, from Syduey; and 4th, Cuthbert Young, 
Hendersou, from Calcutta, In the Downs, 3d, William Gurney, ——; and Maria 
Somes, Baker, from Caleutta, OF Portsmouth, 2d, M‘Leod, Pattisou, from Batavia, 
In the Ciyde, 30th Dec, Lady Bate, M’Kiulay, from Calcutta. At Bombay, previous 
to Ist Dec. Marmion, Emery; Royal Saxon, Crawford; John Kuox, Calvin; Jauet, 
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Chalmers; Coromandel, Harewood ; and Malabar, Pollock, from London; Araminta, 
Rodger; Lanrick, Laugley ; Pandora, Cothay ; Malabar, Barker; Caledonia, Robinson ; 
and ‘Innerdale, Bradley, from Liverpool; Brooksby, Thomson; and Madouna, Miller, 
from the C lyde; Amoy, Todd; Good Hope, Mi tinland; aud Renewal, Trotter, from 
Newcastle. | At Calcutta, Hindoo, Mitchell, from Liverpool 

Sam.ep— From Graveseud, 3ist Dec. Duke of Bediord, Thornhill; Lady Kinnaird, 
Robb; and Malacea, Shettler, for Calcutta; and 3d Jau. Mary Bannatyne, da n, for 
Cavton. From Liverpool, 30th Dec. Eagle, Robson. for Bombay ; ‘3d Jan. Devon, 
Mallory: avd Patriot King, Roddock, for “Calentta. From Greenock, 2d Jen, Young 
Queen, Volum, for Madras. 

Sarurpay Mornrva. 

Arrivrp—In the Downs, 5th Jan, Parsee, Chivers, from Ceylou; and Lady Rowena, 
Miller, from India. At St. Helena, [4th Nov. Earl Durham, Crouch, from Calcutta. 
At Caicutta, 4th Noy. Gloriana, Webb, from London. 








THE REVE SNUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years 
and Quarters ended 5th Jan. 1843 and 1844, showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof. 



































YEARS ENDED Sth JANUARY 
1843, gid. | ‘toe a Dectens ASC. 
| £ £ 
Customs ..6...-. sovecosecee! 19,075,310 | 19,073,219 | ees. 2091 
Excise... { 11,407,304 | 11,794,807 | £87,503 we 
Stamps ......- i 491, 100 | = 6,426,155 |} ore 64,945 
Taxes. ..ccee 4 4,273,592 , 4 190, 486 ee | £3,100 
Property Tax. 571,056 } 204 | béee 
Post-office, 65.000 eee | 14,000 
Crown Land: . 133,009 { o. | 15,500 
Miscellaneous 579,411 | 1,654 Lisa 1, 055, 7,030 | 
Total Ordinary Revenue .| 43,185,775 | “49,07 078, 63 6,121,037 | 1,8 642 
Imprest and other Monies ...| 5ii,4ll 168,523 ere | 342,883 
Repaymeuts of Adyauces for} ” | 
Public Works. . seseensanee| 82,631 | 825,247 142,566 3 
Total Incomes.+..eeee+e4) 41,329,855 | 50,071,943 | 6,203,603 | 1,£25 
{ Pe eaaeaet 
Deduct Decrease......cecccocevcorsevecsccesseresss 521,529 | ee 
ses 1 
Incycase on the Fear s.cevcrererserereseeses owns eoe| 5,742,078 | ooee 





QUARTERS ENDED Sth JANUARY 





















Public Works......ccesse: 235,247 332,060 





| 1843. 1844. | Increase. | Decrease. 
| { | 
| £ | _e Fs 
CGE icacakccscdecumrcenel 4,214,080 4,760,963 | 992,879 weer 
Excise . , iy 3; 022,003 | & j 8.763 | . 
Stamps . 1,561,754 { ores | 
Taxes... 1 836,163 1863 837 Some 
Property Th iX .| 257,212 | 45!,415 | 197,203 | ws 
Post-oflice ....4.. | 141,000 143,000 | 2,000 ae 
Crown Lands......... wécauel 40, 00) | 30,000 | tees | 10.000 
Miscellaneous ....++++++0e++) 21,50 ‘| 11,917 | oak | 9,6.0 
Total Ordinary Revenue . | 11,143,763 | 11,829,581 | | 
Imprest and other M: nies ...| 107,097 | 59.106 | 
Kepayments of Advances for | 
! 








| | ae 
| 
Total Income...... weed 11,486,107 | 2,911,77 7% i | 15),9<8 
{ 
Deduct Decredse...corcccererscccecceccscorseses val | oe 
Increase on the Quarter ic. ..ccodsesacsseseces euenes | 925,670 | 


Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
5th Jan. i842 and 1844, 


QUARTERS ENDED Oth 
Jaxvary 





INCOME, 








Customs ° 
BeCine.c6ss:. 
Stamps .. 
Taxes. 
Property Tax. 
Post-office. ... 















Crown Land 40,000 
Miscellaneou oniwe 21,5357 
Imprest and other Moneys 107,097 





Repayments of Advances, .¢s..00++6+ 





10,563,709 | 14,138,505 





To Cash brought to this Account to be applied to pay ¢ | 
100,000 aca 





















Deficiency Bills. cccccescocccsecsccscesvcsceses veel 
} 10,663.709 
QuaRTERS 
Janu 
CHARGE, | 1833. 1844, 
| £ # 
Permanent Debt.... WITTT TTT TTT | 8,266,383 8,241,090 
Termivable Annuities.. oon cererorcces cove! 657 ,U20 616,506 
Interest on Exchequer Bills ‘issued. »>mee of the Charge on 
the Consolidated Fund,..,..... 19,590 








Sinking Fund, See eees eee eeue 
MIME PAGE Nid ge. c imaile ied exe amenw ee a << 97,673 
Other Charge on the C ons¢ lid: ated F und. aie 459,159 
For nares es and to pay off Exchequer Bills issued tor 


RATE og ctes wedeucmetccessesee Ce ceeseecnecses 140,000 


9.825 | 
1.025.884 





Total Charge ......c0+0 
Surplus .crecereesee: 











10,665,709 | 
Amount of Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge } 
ou the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter cuded luth 
Oct 1843, and paid off out of the growing Produce 
of that Fund for the Quarter ended 5th a 1. 1844,. f ee 
Amount issued in the Quarter ended 5th Jan. 1844, in | 
part of the Sums granted by Parliament out of the Con- | 





3,72€,537 









solidated Pund, for Supply Services .. 2,967,859 seve 
The Surplus of the Consolidated Fu id, ‘Qua arter end d | 

Sth Jan. 1844, i292 KOUSEO COR ADEE Wakauway ecanens 1,231,517 1,736,322 
The probable Amount of Exchequer Bills requi ired to meet the Chi ge} —-—---— 

on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended Sth Jan. 1844 .......06.- 5,462,859 














TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SANATORY POLICE FOR THE METROPOLIS. 


Fever and other infectious diseases appear to prevail to a consi- 
derable extent in several districts of the Metropolis and suburbs. 
The open character of the season may in part account for this. 
But the tendency of an unnaturally mild winter to occasion sick- 
ness is beyond doubt increased by the want of a Sanatory Po- 
lice. It was stated by the Lord Mayor at the Mansionhouse on 
Tuesday, that great negligence prevailed in the cleansing even ot 
the principal thoroughfares of the City. Mud, mixed with the de- 
caying unremoved litter strewed before the doors of sick persons, 
was allowed to accumulate. If this is the case in the great thoro ugh- 
fares, what must it be in the less-frequented parts of London ? Any 
one who will visit Warwick Lane, to say nothing of the delta en- 
closed by Bishopsgate, Leadenhall Street, and Hounds sditch, or si- 
milar purlieus, may form a slight conception. One of the medical 
officers of the parish of St. Pancras has reported to the Guardians 
of the Poor that an alarming amount of fever prevails in his dis- 
trict from want of proper drainage. ‘In Ferdinand Street, the 
want of drainage was so great that the water, &c. lay in stagnant 
pools, from which a most noxious and dangerous effluvium arose; 
and the result was, that there were no less than thirteen houses in 
that street alone infected with fever.” When the comparatively 
high district of St. Pancras suffers from want of drainage, the state 
of the low quarters along the River may be imagined. 

These facts are insisted on not for the purpose of exciting an 





exaggerated apprehension regarding the sanatory condition of 





the Metropolis at present. There is no reason to fear any of those 
semi-pestilential outbreaks of typhus which still visic us at intervals. 
The consequence of the negligence alluded to is a permanent low 
average state of health in the Metropolis—an aggravation of every 
casual source of indispo ition — white h is perhaps more destructive 
in the long run than violent epidemics recurring at intervals. 

The advantage that has on the whole been derived from the 
establishment of a Metropolitan Preventive Police is of itself a 
strong argument in favour of an analogous comprehensive system 
of Sauatory Police. Aud if any one wants a corroborative argu- 
ment, he has only to watch attentively for a short time the proceed- 
ings of the Vestry, or whatever be the designation of the local board 
on which devolves the care for the public accommodation in the 
district he inhabits. The truth is, that these bedies are uiterly 
inefficient, in part from the limited range of their respective juris- 





yy 


dictions, i in part from the want of any efficient control of public 
1 





opinion over them. In London almost every man has his hands 
full of his own affairs; and the residences of the greater part 
of the population are at a considerable distance from their places 
of business. They have no time to waste on public concerns ; 
and, unless in very gross cases, the way in which the public con- 
venience is attended to in their own ” immediate neighbourhood 
attracts little of their attention. The “parish business” is left 
to stray idle amateurs, or pragmatical or jobbing tradesmen. 
The Vestry is a mere school for a peculiar style of eloquence, 
which has derived its name from it, characterized by a combination 
of the self-importance of the Deputy of a Ward, considerably ex- 
aggerated, and a fluency of vituperation nearly approaching to that 
of Billingsgate. At the meeting of the St. Pancras Guardians of 
the Poor, to which the report alluded to was made, one of the gen- 
tlemen remarked that Kentish ‘Town Commissioners had ob- 


tained powers two or three years ago to carry out the drainage of 


the district ; “‘and all they had done was to drain the district of 
their money.” ‘This may in some cases be the result of peculation 
and jobbing, but more frequently of narrow-minded opinionative- 
ness. Kac h of the bus ybod ies of a local board has some little in- 
adequate plan of his own, and his only aim is to press it and thwart 
the plans of the rest. The public injured by the neglect arising 
out of this state of affairs is too limited to press effectively upon 
the men in office. At rare intervals, a re poi ‘t of some extreme c 
of f parish folly and shear ar 1agement finds its way into the S 
sapers, and is as good as a farce or pantomime t o all but the ime 
ned liate se a The only use of our Local Doards of Trustees, 
or Commissioners, or Vestrymen, appears to be to stir up pi wrish- 
feuds, which throw whole lines of road into darkness for a winter, 
to make incessant experiments in paving, for the obstruction of the 
highways, and first to grant and then withdraw permission to erect 
monuments to martyrs and patriots at street-crossings. 

One general system of management of highways, drainage, and 
scavenging, with Local Committees in districts of considerable 
extent, would admit of systematic operations, and would subject 
the managers to the critical inspection of a wider public. If other 
kindred duties were attached to these, the importance of the office 
would be increased, and with it the public attention to the man- 
ner in which * are discharged. For example, the main object 
of good drainage and regular scavenging is, by preserving cleanli- 
ness, to promote general health. The disease which filth and po- 
verty engender is circulated mainly by the agency of the poor 
vagrants, ‘for whose temporary acc immodation Houses of Refuge 
are contemplated. The superintendence and direction of these in- 
stitutions might with advantage be intrusted to those who have 
the charge of the drainage and removing of nuisances in a district, 
The regulation of slaughierhouses and other noisome scenes of in- 
dus try —the prevention of their introduction, or the making of ar- 
———— for their removal, in localities where they are likely to 

do harm—would be an appropriate task for the same officials. It 
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might also be made part of their duty to inspect the meats and 
vegetables brought to market—the state of the reservoirs and pipes 
of the Water-Companies—in short, to take cognizance of every 
thing whereby the health of the community may be affected. ; 

By a judicious allotment of districts, and partition and combi- 
nation of offices, all these services could be secured for little more 
than the existing parish-rates exclusive of the poor-rate; and for 
what more might be needed there is an existing fund. The vo- 
luntary self-imposed taxation of the benevolent for the support of 
institutions which only inadequately supply the want of a general 
Sanatory Police would almost of itself, if directed into this channel, 
defray all the additional expense ; and a general rate, yielding an 
equal sum, would in reality lighten the burdens of the generous and 
humane, and make the selfish and unfeeling contribute their mites 
also to purposes which may be called charity but which in truth 
are an enlightened sclf-secking. In caring for the health of the 
poor, we are caring for our own, When typhus festers in the 
dismal swamps between Belgrave Square and the River, all the 
admirable drainage so justly praised by Mr. Brirton in his des- 
cription of that aristocratic district will prove inadequate to 
preserve its lordly mansions from contagion. 

THE RAISING OF THE GRASSHLOPPER. 

Tur grasshopper is again perched on the top of the Royal Ex- 
change; and even amid the hurry of Cornhill the citizens halt and 
look up to it with admiration and love. It is, after all, the real 
Phenix. Twice has the Exchange been burned to the ground, and 
twice has GresmAm's grasshopper, emerging like its fabulous pro- 
totype from the flames which consumed its nest—another, yet the 
same—like a new-minted sovereign, brighter than it was before 
from the fiery purging—resumed its place on the highest pinnacle 
of the building; where it may be viewed, either like the stork 
which builds on the house-tops in Holland as a sort of tutelary 
genius, or like the banner which floats over the Royal Palace as the 
blazon and mark of the presence of Royalty, or as combining both 
attributes in itself. Warrer Scott thought a nervous lyric well 
bestowed on the “raising of the banner ” of Buccleuch at some 
foot-ball match on the Border : has Cockneydom no bard to sing the 
raising of a prouder standard, not over a mimic contest, but over 
the field where the old tug and contest of commerce is carrying on 
as briskly as ever? 

The denizens of the Royal Exchange are not the first who have 
had the grasshopper for their emblem; the citizens of Athens 
wore it as their distinctive badge. ‘There was more of the fresh- 
ness of youth in the idea which those old Greeks associated with 
it; there is more of the sad experience of the world’s age in the 
truths of which it is the type or hieroglyph in our day. ‘The soil- 
born (avroxfeves) Athenians saw only a light-hearted brother in 
the grasshopper, aboriginal, indigenous, as they claimed to be in 
Attica—as brisk, energetic, careless, restless, and fickle, as them- 


selves. Theirs was the mere natural grasshopper of the fields, | 


born of summer and leading a summer-life—a creature existing 


more the mythological grasshopper into which Aurora changed 
Tithon, for whom she had obtained immortal life but not immortal 
youth. That venerable and shrivelled gentleman has always ap- 
peared to us the prototype of those vivacious spirits who have out- 
lived the passions and desires of youth without having developed 
withia them the wisdom which grows from a multitudinous expe- 
rience deposited in a genial imagination—the yearnings after 
another state of being, which are the callow wings of the soul put 
forth as it nears the utmost limits of the present. Such men are 
your merchant-princes, when they are merchants and nothing 
more: callous as the horny-shelled grasshopper—alert and rapid 
as itis in springing to their object—with a range as narrow when 
compared with what the human soul is capable of embracing, though 
to them it seems infinite space—incapable of enjoying the posses- 
sions on which they alight, but deriving gratification from the 
mere exercise of their energies. The professional, habitual fre- 
quenters of the exchange of a great mercantile emporium are as 
different from the common mass who live to feel and enjoy, as the 
mathematician—their thoughts are as much set upon abstractions. 
The wizzened Tithon is their appropriate emblem. 

They are the dry bones of society; but it is the skeleton that 
gives form and consistence to all organic beings, and therefore they 
are necessary to the existence of society. What has been said of 
Rome’s Coliseum may be said of our Exchange: while London 
stands it will stand. While London is a city, it will be thronged 
by eager crowds, of whom their grasshopper is an apt emblem. 
The worship of the grasshopper will be as enduring as that of the 
deified oxen Apis and Brama. In the city which worships its 
effigy, many a blooming and buxom Aurora will be linked by her 
own voluntary “yes” to a sapless Tithon. Yet has our grass- 
hopper, though less poetical than the Athenian, its amiable side. 
Though its brood overshadow sea and land, they have nothing of 
the locust in their nature; they enrich the soil upon which they 
settle, instead of devastating it. Of all kindred forms, it is per- 
haps most nearly allied to the cricket; for it is a domestic animal, 
and chirps most clearly and blithely by its own fireside. ‘There- 
fore has it revisited us in winter, while other grasshoppers return 
only with the approach of summer. 


DIPLOMACY OF THE POST-OFFICE. 
Wuen some country gentleman lately talked about “ Peel and 
Providence,” he talked in a spirit very much akin to that with 
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which official people regard the ‘“ concessions” that they vouch- 
safe to the people—as something that must be received with reve- 
rent gratitude, and without any attempt to examine the inscrutable 
ways of office. They, the donors, always inculcate the maxim not 
to look the gift-horse in the mouth. Thus, they recently made a 
postage-treaty with France, which they vaunt as being wonderfully 
advantageous upon the whole; but if you scrutinize it in its.parts, 
they wax wroth, and ask you if the advantages do not counterba- 
lance the disadvantages. But why need there be any disadvan- 
tages? The treaty provided for the keeping an international 
account of postage, in this manner—lInstead of reckoning the letters 
by tale, as before, the whole mail was to be reckoned in the bulk: 
the postage on a letter of the minimum weight is 10d.; but 
the two countries have different scales of weight, for the single 
weight in England is halfan cunce, the double weight one ounce, 
and the scale then ascends by ounces; while the French minimum 
weight is a quarter of an ounce, and the scale ascends by quarter- 
ounces: in the accounts between the two Post-oftices, France is 
allowed credit at the rate of 20d. per ounce, England at the rate of 
12d. When this plan of charging by bulk was first proposed by Lord 


| Licurienp, in 1840, Mr. Rownanp Hix pointed out to the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, ‘“ that, owing to the difference in the two 


| scales of weight already noticed, the English Government would, 


under such circumstances, pay to the French Government, for the 
single-postage letters, nearly the full amount of the French postage 
in England; while the French Government would pay to the Eng- 
lish Government less than half the amount of the English postage 
in France on the same class of letters; a loss to this country of 
several thousands a year probably, and one which would by no 
means be counterbalanced by the advantage of simplicity in the 
accounts, the object to secure which the arrangement is proposed.” 
Mr. Hr now estimates the actual loss to this country at 4,000/. 
a year; one among the long list of needless charges incurred by 
the Post-office. Similar arrangements are in progress with other 
Foreign Powers, entailing similar losses. There is one show of 
reason for the different allowance to the respective Post-offices, that 
in England a larger weight is allowed for the single postage: but 
that is delusive; for, in order to keep within the French single 
postage, English correspondents limit their letters to the quarter- 
ounce, and we.learn from Colonel Maserry, that in fact the 
average weight of letters is five to the ounce. So that, practically, 
the English minimum weight is less than a quarter of an ounce: 
that is about the weight all over Europe, and it would be best to 
make it so in England also. 

The arguments in defence of this throwing away of British money 
are of the usual class. In the first place, it is said that the loss is 
not so very great: Colonel Mazerty estimates it at only 500/. or 
7001. a year. Why have any loss at all? And it needs some bet- 
ter evidence to convince us that it is so small. He brings forward 
returns framed hefore the treaty was concluded, and estimating the 
probable loss; and Mr. Boxrennam, his subordinate, adduces fur- 
ther returns, made since the treaty was concluded, and estimating 


2 ; : © | the loss on actual numbers of letters transmitted. There was, 
only in the present, without a past and without a future. Ours is | 


however, some cross-examination as to the composition of these 
returns, letters omitted and included, which makes us very doubt- 
ful whether they are a jot more useful and trustworthy than the 
notorious Return 201. Colonel Manrrty makes some ingenious 


| attempts to produce a belief that we “ gain” something: he says we 


gain something, because five letters go to the ounce at 20d. No 
doubt that tends to diminish our loss ; but does France also “ gain” 
nothing by our taking her letters by the gross weight, and at 12d.? 
It is not a question of gain by reduction of taxation, but of loss 
by the unequal partition of the proceeds of taxation. Correspond- 
ents both in England and France gain by sending something over 
tive letters in the ounce at the price of four letters; but England 
loses by handing over the produce of English taxation to the 
French exchequer. We do not believe that French statesmen, or 
the French people, sensitive to their honour, would have adhered 
to that unfair arrangement. 

Another defence for the payment in bulk is, that the loss has 
purchased “concessions” for us. All evidence seems to be against 
any such supposition. It was not suggested by France, but by 
Lord Licurigtp ; it was reiterated by Lord Lowrner ; and may 
be guessed to be the invention of Colonel Maserty, the standing 
Secretary of the Post-office. M. Dunost, the French negotiator, 
subsequently insisted upon it ; and, from Colonel Manerty’s own 
account, he seems to have helped M. Dunost. The British reason 
for it was, that it would save trouble to ‘ the Department”: so 
that the ease of “ the Department ” was in M. Dusost’s favour, 
and Colonel Maserry at Jength obtained his will in the shape of a 
“concession” to France. Another defence is, that France re- 
duced her charges more than we did: but it is not, we repeat, a 
question of reduction—it is a question of partition of the produce 
oftaxes. Another turn to the defence is, that this ‘* concession ”’ 
is purchase-money for the whole treaty. Sir Grorce Cuerk, the 
presiding inquisitor, and at the same time the keen advocate of 
Government, badgered Mr. Hirt, for the apparent purpose of 
making him either stumble into the trap of condemning the treaty 
as a whole, or admitting that the advantages counterbalanced the 
disadvantages. “ Do you think,” said Sir Georar, “ there is 
nothing gained by the present treaty, which is a compensation for 
the loss which you think has arisen from this mode of charging the 
letters ?” Mr. Hixt answered—* It appears to me that that is 
not a practical question. I think the advantages might have been 
got without that loss. Whether the advantages are so important as 
to be equal to the loss, is a question which I have not considered, 
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and which I am not prepared to answer.” The official carried his 
importunity a little too far for his own good, and ventured into the 
hazardous ground of specific questioning—‘ Are you aware, that in 
consequence of making that arrangement, England has the privilege 
of transmitting closed mails through France containing individual 
correspondence ? "—‘ No; England had that advantage before that 
treaty was adopted, in consequence of a previous treaty.” 

It is to these officials—thus paying some unknown amount, rang- 
ing from 5002. to 4,000/. or more, to save trouble to “the Depart- 
ment "—quibbling and special-pleading to shuffle “ blame ” off their 
own shoulders—tampering with returns—always thinking of them- 
selves only, and taking extraordinary merit to themselves if they 
make “ concessions” to their own master the public,—it is to such 
interested and equivocating functionaries that Post-office Reform 
has been put out to nurse by its Ministerial guardians. And these 
same dry-nurses make it a complaint that their charge does not 
thrive ! 





THE CHARITIES OF MUSIC. 
Tue sounds and sights of London at this season of the year convey 
a lively idea of the magnificent hospitality of music, and of the end- 
less retinue of her dependants. We have not, indeed, yet heard 
the melancholy cantu fermo of the frozen-out gardeners, nor many 
other ditties of the extra-musical world which are wont to charac- 
terize the dark days before Christmas: still, each parish has had its 
share of the nocturnal eruptions of the waits; of which people com- 
plain, and yet, in the vilest parody of “ The light of other days,” 
find some reminiscence of the primitive song of Bethlehem, to open 
their hearts and purses, and perpetuate the annual disturbance. 
The sudden and stealthy attack of these night-wanderers upon our 


sleep—the mystery of their presence—(for in the most unwilling | 


state of semi-consciousness we are forced to think how the poor 
fellows prepare themselves for this uncomfortable profession, 
whence they come and whither they go)—these are causes that in- 
vest them with some degree of personal interest; and many a 
holyday schoolboy has waited to see a live wait by day- 
light, with much the same interest that in his country- 
walks he has viewed a mole or a hedgehog. The corporeal 
presence of a man who has vested his whole fortune in a cornet a 
piston, a rough greatcoat, and a pair of strong boots—who drinks 
out his Christmas revenue in a few days, and has the world before 
him “ where to choose” for every dinner of the ensuing year—sug- 
gests matter fora more philosophical and contemplative head than 
a schoolboy’s. Wonderful is the preservation to middle life of an 
existence so precarious! Yet this despised wait, with whole hordes 
of his brethren—ship-musicians, ballad-singers, organ-grinders, and 
the like—are under the protection of the goodnatured muse, who 
knows that a man can eat beef though he never heard of Peruscr 
and have not the most distant conception of Marrurc. Thus, 
while artists of one class feed daintily and repose on sumptuous ot- 
tomans in gayly-lighted saloons, those of another are billcted on 
the alehouse with an onion and crust: both live on until the in- 
equalities, whatever they may be, that exist in their actual condi- 
tion are finally removed, and some snowy Christmas throws the 
same pall over the remains of the patrician and plebeian. 

It is fitting that in a country where music has been so active an 
agent in the cause of charity, as the prisons, hospitals, and dis- 
pensaries of the United Kingdom can amply testify in this, that 
musicians of every grade should find an enlarged toleration. The 
good they have done indirectly should plead for them. Hannes 
Messiah, in its picture of divine sufferings and wrongs meekly sus- 
tained, has disposed so many hearts to pity and tenderness, and so 
thoroughly opened the sluices of benevolence, as to be the noblest 
legacy to the charities of a nation ever bequeathed by a sympa- 
thetic and suffering mind. Like its great subject, it has gone 
about “ doing good,” and may without a figure of speech be said 
to have bealed the sick and fed the hungry. We believe that there 
is In society at large an involuntary acknowledgment of the benefits 
conferred on them by great composers in the moral and intellectual 
effect of their works. ‘The prevailing good-will towards music and 
its professors, the disposition to encourage composition, and to 
place the art on a footing of national and political importance, 
prove this. 

Even the poor, who live on crumbs of melody from the Opera- 
house and Theatres, exhibit no envy of the vagabondizing 
itinerants who play to them, though frequently better fed and 
clothed. The gipsy life, with an instrument in your hand or at 
your back to gain a dinner or a uight’s lodging, as Gonpsmitn did 
with his flute in the Alps, revolts, even among the humblest of the 
community, their sturdy notions of respectability and independence ; 
but still the art is one of the humanities, and as such free from con- 
tumely and ivsult. With regard to the monied patronage which 
it draws, we need only refer to the number and condition of our 
public miastrels, who in more genial weather are often to be dis- 
covered breaktfasting at large in the fields, or stretched at length 
under friendly trees with ‘ choice of sun or shade.” 

The latest as well as the newest bencficent direction of the art 
was exhibited at the settlement of the Chinese treaty the other day, 
when Sir Henry Portincer and Lord Sanroun sang for the 
advantage of British commerce. It may soon be a question of the 
vocal powers of diplomatists. The researches of the learned assure 
us that in hot climates the chromatic and in cold the diatonic 
harmony are principally affected: hence the Rupini or Lapiacue 
character of voice must determine the latitude for which it is eligible. 
The venerable and gallant Lord Sarrous was long an efficient 











choral basso of the Madrigal Society, before he went to China to 
fight and sing for the good of his country. To have made a first 
appearance in public at such a distance, is an zrain English art; 
and, if the trade revive as much as is expected, our merchants will 

owe him an equestrian statue. 


THE LATE EX-KING OF HOLLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Sussex, 26th December 1843, 

Srr—May an admirer of the talent and sound sense usually displayed in 
your paper be permitted to observe, thet the article on the late Ex-King of 
Holland, in the Spectator of the 23d instant, though not wanting in the 
attractions of wit and point, is calculated rather to mislead than to inform the 
judgment; for the writer, in his desire to be epigrammatic, seems to have 
quite overlooked the character of the people among whom those qualities which 
he considers defects were exhibited. 

His observations on the qualities indispensable in Monarchs may be just 
enough with reference to the Sovereigns of such countries as England, France, 
Russia, Austria, &c.; but they are not by any means so applicable to the 
King of a nation of “steady Dutchmen,” wio are almost all engaged in the 
sober pursuits of commerce, and who appear to be but little affected by the 
ambition or any of the ordinary excitements to which other nations are sub- 
ject, and which most call for the exercise of regal qualities. ‘The Dutch seem 
exactly the people to flourish under the rule of a Monarch who, confining him- 
self as much as possible within the sphere of his own domestic duties, would 
trust to the prudence of his staid and sedate subjects for the conduct of affairs, 
without unnecessary interference on bis part. I venture to submit, that 
under such rule they have flourished. 

In point of fact, the greater part of your entertaining article is directed 
against the conduct of Wint1Am the First previous to the separation of Bel- 
gium from Holland, and to his motives for abdicating his throne; though one 
should think you must commend him for the latter act, since you conclude 
your very brief remarks on his conduct whi/e King in this short sentence— 
“* The respectable bourgeois has proved a most mischievous king”: which re- 
mark, however, can hardly be said to be elucidated or supported by any of 
your other observations, except your comment on the separation of the two 
countries,—an event which Dutchmen will scarcely be found to deplore, how- 
ever much the Belgians may regret that they no longer participate in the ad- 
vantages of Dutch markets and Dutch colonies, while they have been allowed 
| to bear a portion of the burden of Dutch debts. 

Iam sure, from your general candour, you will excuse me for commenting 
on an article, the attractive style of which seems to me calculated to mislead, 
by causing the readers of it to overlook the fallacy on which it is founded. 

Lan, Sir, your obedient servant, Senex. 
[Our flattering correspondent wil! excuse us for not seeing clearly how the 
instinct of domination, large sympathies for his fellow-beings, and other qualities 
which we predicated as necessary in a ruler, should be uncalled-for in a Dutch 
King, any more than in the Sovereign of any of the countries he enumerates. 
“ Steady Dutchmen” are quite as likely to quarrel about the limits of their 
relative rights and duties as any other men, and equally require a ruler to en- 
force the authority of the law. ‘To be a popular Monarch, different shades of 
qualities may be required in France, England, and Holland; but, to make a 
useful King, the qualities of the statesman will be alike required in all. 
According to our correspondent’s view of the matter, the Dutch are a 
nation of philosophers, who require no government: they are “exactly 
the people to flourish under the rule of a Monarch who, confining himself 
as much as possible within the sphere of his own domestic duties, would 
trust to the prudence of his staid and sedate subjects for the conduct of 
affairs, without unnecessary interference on his part.” If this is true of a 
King, it must be equally true of a Stadtholder, Minister, or any other 
name that may be given to the ruler of Holland; and the position comes 
to be, that the best government for Holland is no government at all. The 
history of Holland, since the Seven United Provinces were a state, tells a 
different tale. Faction has been as rife, and popular tumults have been as fero- 
cious, as in any country of Europe. Bear witness the history of the Earl of 
LEICESTER’s brief rule; the fate of the De Wrirrs; the revolution which 
preceded the French occupation ot Holland; and the revolution which gave a 
crown to the late King. It is possible that Dutchmen may not regret the 
separation from Belgium,—though we have met with some of them who pro- 
fessed to believe that the trade of Amsterdam and Rotterdam was the better 
for having the manufactures of Belgium at its back. But even then, the 
dilapidated finances of the country would suffice to show the disadvantage of 
having a Sovereign so engrossed in self as Winuram the First. The great 
Netherlands Company was instituted ostensibly for the general benefit; but 
the financial difficulties of Holland, and the immense fortune of which the King 
died possessed, show where the profits really went. As to King WiLLiam’s 
abdication, we neither praised nor blamed that act; we merely adverted to it as 
illustrative of his character.—Eb. ] 











STATE OF THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Dumdrndge, 26th December 1843. 

Sm—I have read in some statistical work an account of the number of land- 
holders in England: the exact number I forget, but it struck me as being 
very limited. On the education and disposition of this, a comparatively small 
| class, how much depends!—the weal or wo of many millions. If, feeling the 
| high importance of their situation, the owners determine to call forth the re- 
sources of the land, how powerful for gocd! if neglecting their duties, whether 
from inattention or a worse motive, how obstructive of all improvement! And 
here I do not speak of them as legislators, though many are of that class; but 
simply as possessors of land. When the late Lord Leicester, as Mr. CORE, 
began to improve his farms, he might not be aware of the secondary effect, 
but we can see it very plainly—that many more labourers are now profitably 
employed on those farms than used to be under the old system. We are so 
close together in this England of ours, that no man can honestly benefit bim- 
self without also doing good to his neighbours; and conversely, no one can 
neglect his own business without injury to all around him. How strikingly is 
this put in Lord Esrincton’s speech, for Lord Eerincron has nobly fol- 
lowed Lord Asutey’s lead—* It was a strange phenomenon ia the agricul- 
tural world, that the greatest deficiency of employment should be observable in 
those very districts where there was the greatest field for it. Some of the most 
pauperized districts in the country were precisely those which most stood in 
need of draining and enclosing.” ‘This is surely cause and effect. 

Could the landholders point to their labourers as a class well fed, well lodged, 
and well clothed, there could be no more powerful argument against Anti- 
Corn-law or any other agitation: but this cannot be done; and the labourer, 
knowing that he is willing to work, and that the land will yield ample profit 
for his labour, feels that be is wronged. ‘The causes are beyond him; but two 
facts are but too well known to him—that he has no work, and that the land 
in consequence gives no produce. ‘There was a strong article in the Times the 
other day, on the poor man’s right to eniployment: it brought to my mind 
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those lines of Burns, which are true, though they want the pathos of his 
Scotch poems— 
‘« See yonder poor o’er-laboured wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 
Implore his brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil: 
And see his lordly brother-worm 
The poor petition scorn, | 7 
Unmindfal, though a weeping wi 
And wretched iufants mourn.” 

There is no more dangerous feeling which can find place in man’s heart than 
this of wrong—continuous wrong—depriving him of his birthright, bread by the 
sweat of his brow. Unhappy is the land whose high ones dread all change 
and whose low ones fear none. This is, I trust, not our case yet ; but we cannot 
shut our eyes to a sullen feeling of discontent gaining ground, and showing 
itself by wanton acts of mischic 

“Ts yon red glare the Western star? 

No, tis the beacon-blaze of war ’’— 
war, servile war against property, which cannot be guarded against. Lord 
Harpwicke’s address to the labourers in his neighbourhood is material, as 
allowing one thing—that many fires arise which are supposed to be the work of 
incendiaries: the address itself is singularly poor. ‘To tell a man that by 
burning a farmer’s ricks “ the price of food will be raised, when he has nv money 
to buy it,” will make slight impression, as the price of food can be of little 
moment to one who has no money. Again, to the statement, that by ruining 
and driving away one farmer they may get a worse in his stead, tlhe answer 
may be from the fable— 

«* Quid refert mea 
Cui serviam clitellas dum portem meas.”’ 

I believe Lord Harpwicke has very much improved the property around 
Wimpole, and in so doing has doubtless improved the condition of the poor 
around him. But, to do general good, the movement must be general. 

And oh! if he, our fair Queen’s first and dearest subject, of England's 
farmers highest in rank, would lead the way in this, how many now indifferent 
would be eager to follow! If he would but think how the poor live in many a 
cottage which he dashes past, (during a run of forty minutes without a check, )— 
if he would but think of its inmates, that there too is a young family, with all 
its cares and endearments—if he would but 

**Thiak of the human heart by which we live, 

Think of its tenderness, its hopes, and fears 

if he could but look through the gay vista of triumphal arches to the in- 

dividual drudge who swells the note of weleome with his voice, follow bim 

home to his cheerless abode, see his scanty meal of course fare made scantier 

by sacrificing one day’s work and wages to the loyal wish of doing honour to his 

Queen—could he do this, he would need no exhortation to aid in raising the 
condition of the labourer. 

This is the great work to be done. ital, land, and labour, are all ready, 
separate as yet, but needing only the master-hand—the Man—to combine these 
elements, and give increased prosperity to all. 

i am, Sir, yours truly, 


Up ano Be Dorna. 





THE FACTORY SYSTEM AS AFFORDING EMPLOYMENT TO 
THE LABOURING POPULATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Edinburgh, 23th December 1843, 

Srr—In my last letter I pointed out that the constant empleyment of the 
labouring population depended principally upon the production of the different 
commodities required for the consumption of the community being exactly 
suited to the demands and wants of that community—upon there being such 
an arrangement of the different labourers of the country in the various depart- 
ments of industry, as that the wants of one set of workmen would be supplied by 
the labours of another set of workmen; the workmen themselves being thus 
the means of mutually calling each other into activity, and paying each other 
mutually by the produce of their respective labour. ‘Lhis proper distribution 
of industry I have called the balance of labour: and I think Lhave proved, 
that as long as this balance is maintained—which I am fully of opinion would 
always be the case by the operation of the principle of demand and supply, pro- 
vided nothing artificial intervened to prevent it—there never could arise want 
of employment cr overproduction, either from an inerease of population or the 
application of machinery. But I have at the same time pointed out, that if 
this balance of labour were upset—that if, through some artificial stimulus, 
too much of the industry or capital of the country were directed to any one 
department—overproduction would be sure to take place in that department, 
followed by glut and stagnation of trade; the consequence of which would 
react on every other branch of trade in the country, and thus cause a derange- 
ment of the whole industrial system of the community. 

I have now to request your attention while I endeavour to point out the par- 
ticular departments of trade in which the partial overproductions generally 
take place. By analyzing the commercial crises wl have occurred in this 
country, we find that these have invariably originated in what are called the 
great branches of manufacture: in our cotton, our linen, and our woollen ma- 
nufactures—in that class of manufactures which are fabricated by machinery, 
and which form our principal articles of export. There is seldom any stagna- 
tion in those trades and little manefactures which are principally carried on 
for the home market, and the artisans of which compose by far the lirgest part 





of our population. Our tailors, shoemakers, masons, carpenters, &c. seldom 
suffer from want of employment until they are acted upon by the stagnation 
in the manufacturing districts. ; 

Every observer must have remarked that there is a continual tendency in 
our factory department of industry to extend itself beyond what is required to 
supply the wants of the consumer. The immense power of fabrication arising 
from steam-engines and machinery, gives the manufacturer an almost unli- 
mited power of production, A small increase in machinery and in the number 
of labourers required to work that machinery, is sufficient to fabricate articles 
for the consumption of thousands of additional customers. It is evident, with 
the most extensive foreign trade which could possibly exist, the immense power 
of production possessed by our mills could easily enable our manufacturers to 
carry on their operations beyond the demands of all their customers. ‘There is 
a certain limit in every state of trade, whether that trade be free or restricted, 
beyond which the different fabrications of our factories will not be in request ; 
but there is no limit to the multiplication of those fabrications. It is therefore 
easy to see how every artificial stimulus to overproduction must act with pe- 
culiar force in such departments of trade. 

Our factory system, under the present state of things, is the source both of 
our strength and weakness. By our excellence in this branch of industry, we 
are enabled not only to supply our own population with a greater number of a 
certain class of comforts at a cheaper rate than can be obtained by any of the 
other nations in the world, but we are also enabled to command, by means of 
our manufactures, the produce of other countries actually at a less cost of las 
bour to our own artisans than that by which they can be obtained by the in- 





habitants of the countries in which they are raised. At the same time, how- 
ever, our factory system, by its continual tendency to overextend itself and to 
overproduce, is the chief cause of those commercial crises and that revulsion 
of trade by which our working population are so frequently thrown out of em- 


ployment. If our manufactures could be kept within proper bounds, so that 
we might have the advantages arising from the great economy of labour carried 
out in them, without our being exposed to the evils ensuing from overproduc- 
tion and overtrading, then would England be a prosperous nation. And I am 
fully of opinion, notwithstanding the great natural inclination of our manu- 
factures to overextend themselves, that they would be kept within those pro- 
per bounds by the principle of demand and supply, were it not for that artiticial 
stimulus to which 1 have so often alluded. 

I shall now detail the manner in which overproduction takes place. Let us 
start from that period when trade is really prosperous, without there being any- 
thing artificial in that prosperity. Every labourer in the country is at this 
time employed, not in merely working to fill warehouses, but in producing arti- 
cles really required for consumption. _ This is the moment when the labour of 
the country may be said to be balanced, and when the different workmen are 
rightly distributed throughout the different departments of industry. Such 
was the state of the country in 1824 and 1834; and such I hope is the 
state of the country at present, although I am afraid the seeds of derangement 
are already sown, The manufacturers at such periods are making large pro- 
fits—perhaps the very highest among those whose capital is engaged in trade ; 
for there is no business more profitable than that of a manufacturer, when not 
injured by overcompetition. Others seeing this—many of them without the 
necessary funds—rush into this department of trade, and construct new mills 
and machinery, which they are enabled to do by means of fictitious capital 
supplied to them by the banks. Labourers who were obtaining cons'ant em- 
ployment and certain livelihoods, although moderate ones, are seduced by an 
offer of higher wages to desert their old occupations and become spinners and 
weavers. Shoemakers, tailors, masons, and agricultural workmen, who were 
mutually supporting each other by their labour, are brought into the factories. 
Overproduction in the manufacturing department of industry as a matter of 
course ensues; for the supply previous to this was exactly suited to the de- 
mand. The manufactured goods are not sold, but are piled up in warehouses 
both abroad and at home. ‘This continues for some time, by means of credits 
and artificial capital furnished by the banks, which enables those who are giving 
nothing in return to command the commodities furnished by the labour of 
others. Money, at least paper money, is plentiful; and the country is then 
said to be in a highly flourishing condition. Such a state of things may exist 
for a few years, as long at least as the banks continue to discount the bills of 
the manufacturers; but at last, the bankers take fright, and will no longer give 
eredits ; and su the bubble bursts. The manufacturers are then no longer able 
to carry on ; bankruptcies ensue in every quarter; the stored goods are taken 
out of the warehouses both abroad and at home, and are thrown into the 
market, to be sold at whatever they will bring. This occasions such a glut and 
depreciation of price, that even those who have capital remaining dare not con- 
tinue to manufacture, for the sale of their goods at such times will not realize 
one half the cost of production. Then follow long periods of stagnation, pro- 
portionate, generally, to the length of time during which the artificial state of 
prosperity lasted. ‘The manufacturing labourers are thrown idle, and, by en- 
deavouring to find other occupations, they occasion a glut in the labour- market 
of every other department of industry. A complete derangement of our indus- 
trial system takes place ; and things remain in this state uvtil the extra quan- 
tity of goods which had been fabricated during the period of miscalled pros- 
perity has been exhausted, and until a new demand for our manufactures has 
sprung up. 

Mr. CospveEn may talk as much as he pleases about trade reviving from corn 
having become cheap. Every intelligent manufacturer in the country well 
knows that this is not the true cause of the late revival—knows that the stag- 
nation of trade which commenced at the end of 1836—at a period, too, when 
corn was cheap, and when there was no drain upon the Bank for gold to supply 
us with foreign corn—was entirely owing to overirading during the previous 
years; and that the improvement which has now fortunately taken place can 
only be attributed to the contents of the warehouses being at last exhausted—to 
the bankrupt stocks being cleared off—to the trade being relieved from the men 
of straw who intruded themselves with their fictitious capital, to the great injury 
of those who really possessed funds—and to our manufactures being brought 
within their proper bounds—within those bounds prescribed by the demands of 
the consumers. 

A change has taken place since the peace of 1815 in the mode of transacting 
business in the manufacturing districts, which has perhaps more than any thing 
also tended to cause glut and stagnation, Previous to this period, the manu- 
facturer and the seller of the goods in the foreign market were quite distinct; 
each keeping himself exclusively to his own department. ‘The manufacturer 
attended solely to the business of fabrication: the merchant bought the goods 
from the manufacturer owt and out, and shipped them for the ditferent markets 
in which he considered he could dispose of them with a profit. It was his pro- 
vince to see that no more goods were sent to any one country than were in de- 
mand there, so that no glut took place. When the different markets were 
sufficiently supplied, then, as a matter of course, the merchant stopped buying 
from the manufacturer, who thus got due intimation that he must contract his 
operations. This was the good old mode in which our manufacturing trans- 
actions were formerly carried on; and as long as it was followed, commercial 
depression from glut seldom took place ; and since it has been abandoned, our 
manufacturing interest has never been in a really healthy state. 

But all this has been changed of late years. ‘The manufacturer is not now 
content with the department of fabrication; he must act ‘as a merchant also. 
Instead, therefore, of waiting till his goods are bought from him by the mer- 
chant, he consigns them to what is called a commission-agent, to be sold at 
the manufacturer’s risk, the commission-agent receiving a percentage on the 
sale; and, in order to enable the manufacturer to go on fabricating while his 
goods remain unsold, the commission-agent, who is frequently a man without 
capital himself, grants his bill to the manufacturer for a half, or a third, ora 
fourth part of the value of the goods, as part payment of the price which it is 
hoped will be realized. This bill is then discounted and rediscounted, renewed 
and rerenewed, in order to enable the manufacturer to continue his operations, 
while the goods for the sale of which it was granted are lying rotting, perhaps, 
in the warehouses of Rio Janeiro or New York. In the mean time, the com- 
mission-agent, having made certain advances, by bill, to the manufacturer, re- 
fuses to make more until he has received payment. ‘This the manufacturer 
being unable to do, the commission-agent therefere throws all the goods 
which have been accumulating for some time in his warehouses into the market, 
sells them for whatever they will bring, and so completely gluts the market. It 
very frequently happens, that the commission-agent and the manufacturer, 
both of whom are equally respon-ible for the bills, become bankrupt at the same 
time ; when the goods are sold for the behoof of the creditors. 

It is quite evident that this substitution of commission-agents for the old 
class of merchants, and bill transactions for cash transactions, is a mere device 
resorted to by the manufacturers, in their own eagerness to become rich, to 
enable them to extend their operations beyond those wholesome limits which 
prudence and good sense should point out to all those engaged in fabrication ; 
viz. to measure their operations by the extent of their real sales, and when 
goods accumulate on their hands, to limit or even stop their work till this ac- 
cumulation has been disposed of. But the very reverse of this is the case with 
a great part of our manufacturers, who by means of their commission-agents, 
their accommodation: bills, and their paper-money, contrive at the very time 
they are selling the least to fabricate the most. The manufacturers themselves 
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are quite aware while this artificial system is going on, that a commercial crisis 
js inevitable ; but every one is anxious to make a large fortune, and hopes 
that by some lucky chance he at least will be able to extricate himself, with 
large profits, before the crash takes place. 

While such a system as this is continued, originating in and fostered by the 
exciting cause to which I shall afterwards direct your attention, it must be 
apparent to every one that a balance of labour can never be maintained, that 
our factory interest can never be in a really prosperous condition, and that our 
manufacturing labourers can never depend upon having constant employment 
for any continuous length of time. Under this system our factory workmen 
are the most miserable class of labourers in the community ; for their condition 
is always alternating between great prosperity and great misery. One year 
they have high wages and plenty of employment; and the next they are wander- 
ing through the streets in rags, and dependent for their support upon the dona- 
tions of the charitable. ‘The Corn-laws are unjust, and ought to be im- 
mediately abolished; but it is a farce to suppose that their removal would ever 
give prosperity to the manufacturing population, while business is carried on 
in the manner I have described. 

There are many persons who, admitting that our manufactures are carried 
beyond the profitable demands of consumption, maintain that this, although 
an evil, is necessary to the employment of the labourers engaged there ; who 
if they had not work in our factories would be without work at all. This 
doctrine, which I have frequently scen advanced by the Morning Chronicle, 1 
consider a most absurd one. I have already demonstrated, in my last letter, 
that if labour be only distributed so as to suit itself to the wants of the inhabit- 
ants of a country, the population will always have employment. Is it not 
then ridiculous to say that because shirts and pocket-handkerchiefs are useful, 
and afford profitable work to a certain number of labourers, a greater quantity 
of shirts and pocket-handkerchiefs should be fabricated than is required, merely 
for the purpose of affording employment to additional labourers, while there 
are innumerable other sources of occupation for the production of other articles 
which are really desired by the community ? 

In short, Sir. to conclude this part of my subject, I will state that our manu- 
facturing branch of industry is a source of employment to the people like that 
of any ober occupation or trade—like that of our tailors, our shoemakers, or 
our masons: but, like those trades, it must be kept within its proper bounds— 
within those bounds which circumstances prescribe. If trade were perfectly 
free, and there were no tariffs to limit our sale in forcign countries, our manu- 
facture: might undoubtedly be extended. But if we have not those advan- 
tages, then our factory industry must be confined to the supply of those cus- 
tomers who really are desirous and able to buy our goods of us. What right 
have we to expcet that no manufactures should be made use of but those that 
are fabricated i our own mills, and thatthe French and Germans should not 
send their cotton and woollen goods for their teas and sugars as well as we do 
ourselves? As much might our tailors and shoemakers be indignant because 
all the coats and shoes used in Paris, Berlin, and New York, are not fabricated 
in this country. All, L repeat, that we require from our factories, either as a 
means of adding to the national wealih or to the prosperity of the people, is, 
that the factories should supply our home-market with cheap and substantial 
articles of consumption, and enable us to obtain by exchange from abroad 
those commodities cf foreign produce required for our own use. But to at- 
tempt todo more than this—to endeavour to extend our trade beyond this 
limit—to force our goods into markets where there is no demand for them, orin 
greater quantities than there is a demand—(and this our manufacturers are con- 
tinually doing)—'s not only not necessary for the employment of the people, 
but on the contrary has always the effect of throwing the people out of em- 
ployment, by deranging the balance of labour, and creating commercial crises, 
accompanicd by glut, stagnation, misery, and waste of capital. 

In using in this letter the phrase “ overproduction,” I need not remind you, 
Sir, that 1 do not hold the doctrine of overproduction as that is generally uuder- 
stood. On the contrary, I bave endeavoured to point out that overproduction 
cannot take place in the aggregate; that, provided labour be properly distri- 
buted, the labourers of the community may work their fingers to the knuckles 
and yet hove plenty of employment and plenty of demand for the produce of 
their labour. When using the word overproduction, I mean alone that partial 
overproduction which may take place in particular departments of industry, 
and which thus interferes with the production of commcedities really in de- 
mand in other departments, Lam led to be thus particular, perhaps to over- 
minuteness, from reading the letter of yeur correspondent 8. S, of Leeds; who, 
in commenting ou one of my letters, has entirely misrepresented my meaning 
(of course unintentionally). He has, in the commencement of his letter, rea- 
soned as if I were an apologist for the Corn-laws; and having raised up this 
giant of his own creation, he then proceeds toknock Lim down. ‘This is a very 
commen practice with controversialists, who, when they find the real argument 
of their opj onenis iot be fairly met, fasten upon some expression, in order to 
raise up a superstructure which they think may be more easily demolished. I 
defy any one to point out a single passage in any one of my letters which can 
be construed as being in favour of the Corn-laws. And most certainly, had 
such been my opinion, I should not have addressed myself to the Spectator, 
which has been distinguished above every other paper in the kingdom for its 
able and judicious advocacy of free trade. Iam as much opposed to the Corn- 
laws as S$. S. himsc!f'cun be. I Jook upon them as being most unjust and op- 
pressive ; and I quite concur with Dr. Coatmers, “ that their abolition is ab- 
solutely necessary to sweeten the breath of society.” But, most undoubtedly 
Tcannot subscribe to the doctrine of a certain part of the manufacturing class 
of Free-traders, who lold that nothing more is required than the removal of 
commercial restrictions ; and that the prosperity of the country is always com- 
mensurate with the extent to which they, the master- manufacturers, can carry 
on their operations. 1 am of opinion there are other evils opposing to the full 
as great an obstacle to the happiness of the people as do the Corn-laws; and 
I wish to be allowed to direct your attention to one of those evils, and to con- 
sider it not as affecting one particular interest only but every class in the com- 
munity. I cannot subscribe to the doctiine of the League, that the Corn-law 
agitation should swallow up every other discussion. 

Yours, &e. 











A Liperat Ecvecror. 
[A private note from the writer informs us that he expects to complete his 

investigation in one more letter. We hope he will; for unused materials ac- 

cumulate on our hands, and the meeting of Parliament approaches.—Ep. ] 





The Goble has this strange tale. “ When Bonaparte died at St. Helena, it 
is well known that his heart was extracted with the design of being preserved. 
The British physician who had charge of that wondrous organ had deposited 
it in a silver basin, among water, and retired to rest, leaving two tapers burn- 


ing beside it in his chamber. While lying thus awake, he heard, during the | A 5 : Z ° 
| their sleep by the lurking assassin, whilst the sentry was pacing 


| his beat with his back towards them. Every man of these tribes 


silence of the night, first a rustling noise, then aplunge among the water in the 
basin, and then the sound of an object falling with a rebound on the floor—all 
occurring with the quickness of thought. Dr. A—— sprang from his bed, 
and the cause of the intrusion on his repose was soon explained; it was an 
enormous rat, dragging the heart of Bonaparte to its hole. A few moments 
more, and that which before had been too vast in its ambition to be satisfied 
with the sovereignty of Continental Europe, would have been found even in 
a more degrading position than the dust of Cesar stopping a beer-barrel—it 
would have been devoured as the supper of a rat.” 
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MAJOR HARRIS’S HIGHLANDS OF #THIOPIA. 

Tue kingdom of Shoa, forming that portion of the Highlands of 
/ithiopia visited by Major Harris, lies about the 9th and 11th 
degrees of North latitude and the 89th and 40th of East longitude, 
and was originally a portion of the great Abyssinian empire. It is 
bounded on the South and East by unknown tribes of the Galla 
and Negro races, on the North by the central part of the old empire 
of Abyssinia, and on the East by the fearful desert which stretches 
inland from the Red Sea, till, on reaching the streams that fall from 
the Asthiopian Highlands, it rapidly passes into the richness of 
Abyssinian vegetation, which combines within a short distance the 
beauties of the Temperate and Tropical zones. 

The Indian Government having determined to open “ diplomatic 
relations” with the potentate of Shoa, for present geographical 
and future commercial objects, Major Harris was selected as chief 
of the embassy, in consequence of the “ talents and acquirements, 
and of the spirit of enterprise and decision united with discretion,” 
exhibited in the gallant officer’s Haxpedition into Southern Africa. 
The embassy was well composed as regarded diplomatists, medical 
and scientific officers and escort; whilst both liberality and judg- 
ment were displayed in the selection of presents for the potentate, 
and of what may be termed, in stage language, the ‘ properties ” 
of the embassy. Arriving without difficulty at Tajura, the African 
port of debarcation, situate near the entrance to the Red Sea, the 
ambassadorial troubles began, in an artful detention by the ava- 
ricious, cowardly, cunning, and ragged old Sultan of Tajura, a 
nominal ruler of the entire desert to Shoa, and very much afraid 
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! and naturally enough; yet, except their manners, something may be 


of the British Government, or rather its ships of war,—the intelli- 
gent powers of the Sultan not soaring beyond “the visible 
diurnal sphere.” ‘The next, and still more difficult task was 
| to arrange with the camel-proprietors ; among whom, savage in- 
| difference to the value of time, insatiable cupidity in demand, 
Bedouin independence, and Mahometan intolerance, were pretty 
equally mingled. When fairly afoot, the powers of endurance in 
the embassy were still more tried by the dreadful character of the 
country to be passed through. The road, “if road it could be 
called, which road was none,” lay among a range of highlands; and 
sometimes proceeded through narrow gullies shut in on either side 
by precipitous cliffs, at others spread into a table-land strewn with 
masses of rock, and exhibiting everywhere the wildest freaks of 
voleanic action. The toil of the journey, however, was but a se- 
condary affair, though its difficulties were increased by the neces- 
sity of often marching by moonlight and in early morning to avoid 
the heat ; which is terrible in despite of every precaution. ‘The 
sun heated the rocks to a degree unbearable by the hand, so 
that the caves, as the day wore on, became like an oven; the 
parching blast of the desert occasionally swept through the nar- 
| row passes, or over the plains, adding distress to the terrible 
; temperature, which rose to such a height that ‘ fifty pounds of 
well-packed spermaceti candles were so completely melted out of 
the box as to be reduced to a mere bundle of wicks.” ‘The want 
of water, however, was a yet worse evil. Sometimes none was met 
with for two days’ journey ; and that carried in dirty skins was so 
foul and so heated that only the direst necessity rendered it drink- 
| able; yct even of that they had not enough. The water found was 
rarely much better, from the saline particles which abound in that 
region, and the manner in which it was rendered impure by cattle. 
Not above two or three times did the expedition reach a spot where 
there was cool water in plenty; and on one of those occasions it 
was brackish, but delightful. Still, all this was less fatal to life 
than the heat and moisture of the Niger. Camels and animals in 
| numbers perished, or were so worn down as to be useless; and 
two sailors who accompanied the embassy a certain distance even- 
tually died from the effects of the heat; but none of the expedition 
seem to have been permanently injured, 

Weather and want, however, were not the only sources of trouble. 
The region is of course unfitted for sustaining a large population, 
or forming a very well regulated society. The inhabitants are a 
cross of the African with the Arab, the Bedouin predominating. 
| These are divided into various tribes owning a nominal submission 
to some few potentates, but each tribe perfectly independent, and 
at constant war one with another; whilst there are some tribes, or 
rather bands of outcasts, who murder merely for the sake of murder- 
| ing, prowling about the caravan to cut the throat of any sleeper 
; they can approach, and dealing in the same manner with any 
defenceless persons they at any time fall in with,—a character 
Major Harris seems inclined to extend to the whole race. This 
| state of things involved the necessity of a constant guard; yet ia 
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| the early part of the expedition three Europeans were murdered in 
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was a thief; every petty chieftain expected presents for passing 
through his territory ; obstacles of different kinds were frequently 


| interposed to delay the embassy ; and the brutality, ignorance, and 


insolence of the whole set, seem to have passed that of all other 
barbarians. ‘The complaints of the Major are loud against them, 
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said for these ugly, dirty, bigoted, and familiar savages. The de- 
mands of the embassy engrossed the means of locomotion in the 
country; they sometimes must have pretty weil drained its liquid 
resources; they were conveying wealth, incalculable and myste- 
rious ; and the sufferance if not the alliance of these descendants of 
Ham and Ishmael was necessary to the White men. Under cir- 
cumstances apparently similar, neither our author nor any Euro- 
pean would act as they did; but in circumstances exactly similar 
we would back the civilized against the savage. Let any nation 
urgently want arms, or any other commodity, so as to produce a 
virtual monopoly, and see how they will fare at Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, or elsewhere ; how prices will practically rise 
to the utmost the purchaser will pay; and how science will be ready 
with its reasons why it should so be, as an illustration of the influ- 
ence of demand upon value. Even as it was, the weakest went to 
the wall. All that the barbarian could beg, steal, or get quocunque 
modo, was comparatively little ; he was done by the difference be- 
tween descrt value and British. See how small was the demand 
beyond the voluntary gifts of the most warlike and powerful chief- 
tain of the whole of the tribes, by whose valour the road had 
been rendered passable. 

“The night was already somewhat advanced when Loheita sent to demand 
a private audience upon two points of vital importance; and Mohammad Ali 
being the agent employed, no time was lost in arranging the desired interview. 
‘My beard is troublesome,’ whispered the Ogre in a most mysterious tone, after 
he had been some minutes seated in silence; ‘my tough beard is not readily 
trimmed with a creese, and a razor would therefore have been desirable.’ A 
first-rate Savigny was immediately placed within his grasp. ‘ And secondly,’ 
he continued, trying the keen edge upon the largest of his formidable talons, 
‘my sister, who is far advanced in her pregnancy, has lately rejected food— 
mutton, beef, every thing in fact, has been offered, and equally loathed. Now, 
I am desirous of trying whether she might not fancy a bag of dates.’ ” 

Arrived at the frontier of Shoa, the dangers and difficulties were 
over. Privations and discomforts were still to be borne, from the 
scanty accommodation of Abyssinian houses, the want of roads, the 
free and encroaching habits of the people, with the other inevitable 
ills of civilized men doomed to reside for a time surrounded by un- 
civilization. Diplomatic troubles too were interposed, from the 
general ignorance of the many and the envy and jealousy of a few ; 
but presents liberally distributed, the powers ofa galloper gun, the 
wonders of sky-rockets, and the useful qualities of surgeon, car- 
penter, and smith attached to the embassy, together with the tact 
of Major Harais and his assistant, eventually melted down all pre- 
judices, save those of a few individuals who had interested objects 
at stake. The King, Sauena Sexassin, was, moreover, friendly 
almost from the outset. The superstitions of his country, and the 
suspicion necessary to an Oriental monarch, rendered him at first 





and enabled the different routes to have been followed with less 
trouble. 

The value of this work is twofold ; consisting, first, in the reported 
accounts of the interior, and in the accession made to scientific 
knowledge by the observation of precise facts, sometimes in a re- 
gion where no European foot had ever trod, and always in places 
where no traveller of any education had penetrated since the days 
of the Portuguese missionaries. Its second and popular value is 
its merit as a graphic narrative of adventure, and an animated pic- 
ture of manners and character, striking in themselves and new to 
European readers. As regards Abyssinian customs and usages— 
the strange mingling, for example, of Jewish, Christian, and Ma- 
hometan practices with superstitions of African growth—we do not 
think Major Harris has added much to our previous knowledge. 

The readers of this traveller's Expedition into Southern Africa will 
be prepared to expect a rapid, picturesque, and almost brilliant narra- 
tive, everywhere sustained by a full flow of animal spirits, and spiced 
by quiet touches of humour: nor will the expectation be disap- 
pointed. We are not indeed quite sure but that the style may be 
too good and the results too effective for an ambassadorial traveller. 
A slight suspicion may now aud then rise in the mind that the reader 
is a subject of diplomacy as wellas King Sanexa Sevassig, not in 
the exhibition of any thing which is false, but in the colouring of that 
which is true. The intermingling of fictions founded on fact, in 
order more forcibly to illustrate manners and customs, may induce 
a vague doubt whether the arts of fiction may not sometimes be 
introduced into the narrative of facts; the attraction of the two 
being so equal, if the facts do not bear away the palm. Such is the 
gratitude of the reading public! If the traveller through dangerous 


| and remote regions gives an account of the wonders he has seen ina 





cautious; but his sound judgment and independence of mind soon | 


burst the shackles of habit, so impossible for the mass of men to 
overcome. He quickly perceived the superiority of the civilized’ 
character, and that no danger was to be apprehended in the way 
he and his subjects supposed. He trusted himself more freely 


grave and measured style, he is pronounced heavy, dull, unreadable, 
and people say he might as well have stopped at home. If, like Lz 
VaiLiant, he unites an elegant literature and animated style to 
the enterprising spirit of an explorer, people say this is foo enter- 
taining to be believed. 3. 

We shall draw pretty freely upon the contents of these volumes; 
principally confining ourselves, however, to delineations of manners 
and character, leaving mere description, scientific facts, and illus- 
trations of national habits, to be sought for in the book itself. 

SUFFERINGS FROM THIRST. 

The horrors of that dismal night set the efforts of description at defiance. 
An unlimited supply of water ia prospect, at the distance of only sixteen 
miles, had fur the brief moment buoyed up the drooping spirit which tenanted 
each wayworn frame; and when an exhausted mule was unable to totter 
further, his rider contrived manfully to breast the steep hill on foot. But, 


owing to the long fasting and privation endured by all, the limbs of the 
and, after the first two miles, they dropped fast 


weaker soon refused the task, 
in the rear. 

Fanned by the fiery blast of the midnight sirocco, the cry for water, uttered 
feebly and with difficulty by numbers of parched throats, now became inces- 


| sant; and the supply of that precious element brought for the whole party 


with the English than with his own people. In the treaty of com- | 
merce concluded by the embassy, he abrogated several standing | 


customs of Abyssinia,—such as vesting im the crown the property 
of strangers dying in Abyssinia; forbidding the display or pur- 
chase of costly articles by subjects. On recovering from a severe fit 
of illness, he consented to restore to liberty his uncles and brothers, 
who, in compliance with Oriental usage, had been confined in a dun- 
geon, very unlike the “ Happy Valley” of Rasselas; and in the 
extremity of this sickness, he gave a flattering but penetrating proof 
of confidence. 

“My children,’ said his Majesty in a sepulchral voice, as he extended his 
burning hand towards his European visiters, ‘behold, I am sore stricken. 
Last night they believed me dead, and the voice of mourning bad arisen within 
the palace-walls; but God hath spared me untilnow. ‘Tell me the medicine 
for this disease.’ 

“ An attempt was made to follow the etiquette of the Abyssinian court, by 
tasting the draught prescribed; but the King, again extending his parched 
hand, protested against this necessity. ‘ What need is there now of this?’ he 
exclaimed reproachfully ; ‘do not I know that you would administer to Sahela 
Sclissie nothing that could do him mischi:f? My people are bad; and if God 
had not mercy on me to restore me, they would deal evil with you, and to strip 
you of your property would even take away your lives.’” 

The only point on which he was positive was, not to have his 
portrait painted, from an idea that whoever possessed it would be 
master of his mind. 

Besides the narrative of the journey and the personal traits and 
sketches of the King and his courtiers, the volumes of Major Har- 
RIs contain an account of several expeditions and minor excursions. 
One of the expeditions was a foray or campaign against a tribe of 
tax-repudiating Gallas; and the muster under the respective chief- 
tains, the disorderly march, the rude but for the purpose sufficient 
tactics, with the slaughter and devastation consequent upon suc- 
cess, forcibly bring to mind the wars of feudal Europe. ‘Two sport- 
ing expeditions were undertaken by the embassy to the North and 
South-eastern quarters of the kingdom, partly to impress the 
natives with an idea of British prowess, by the slaughter of a 
buffalo and an elephant—the last considered an impossible feat— 
and partly with geographical objects. ‘The manners, customs, and 
Christianity of the Abyssinians, are also described; and some ac- 
counts, gathered from various quarters, are presented of the sur- 
rounding nations in the interior. ‘The Major, too, illustrates 
his facts by fictions bottomed in reality and told him by different 
natives. Scientific observations in geography, geology, and the 
various branches of natural history, are relegated to appendixes ; and 
there is a capital map of the whole of this portion of Africa. An 
additional map, however, exhibiting on a larger scale the country 
actually traversed by the expedition, would have been an advantage, 





falling short of one gallon and a half, it was not long to be answered. A tiny 
sip of diluted vinegar for a moment assuaging the burning thirst which raged 
in the vitals, and consumed some of the more down-hearted, again raised their 
drooping souls; but its effects were transient, and after struggling a few steps, 
overwhelmed, they sunk again, with husky voice declaring their days to be num- 
bered, and their resolution to rise up no more. Dogs incontinently expired 
upon the road; horses and mules that once lay down, being unable from ex- 
haustion to rally, were reluctantly abandoned to their fate; whilst the lion- 
hearted soldier, who had braved death at the cannon’s mouth, subdued and 
unmanned by thirst, finally abandoning his resolugion, lay gasping by the 
wayside, and, heedless of the exhortation of his officers, hailed approaching dis- 
solution with delight, as bringing the termination of tortures which were not to 
be endured. 

Whilst many of the escort and followers were thus unavoidably left stretched 
with open mouths along the road, in a state of utter insensibility, and appa- 
rently yielding up the ghost, others, pressing on to arrive at water, became be- 
wildered in the intricate mazes of the wide wilderness, and recovered it with 
the utmost difficulty. As another day dawned, and the round red sun again 
rose in wrath over the Lake of Salt, towards the hateful shores of which the 
tortuous path was fast tending, the courage of a!l who had hitherto borne up 
against fatigue and anxiety began to flag. A dimness came before the drowsy 
eyes, giddiness seized the brain ; and the prospect ever held out by the guides, 
of quenching thirst immediately in advance, seeming like the tantalizing delu- 
sions of a dream, had well nigh lost its magical effect; when, as the spirits of 
the most sanguine fainted within them, a wild Bedouin was perceived, like a 
delivering angel from above, hurrying forward with a large skin filled with 
muddy water. This most well-timed supply, obtained by Mohammad Ali 
from the small pool at Hanlefanta, of which, with the promised guard of his 
own tribe, by whom he had been met, he had taken forcible possession, in de- 
fiance of the impotent threats of the ruthless “red man,” was sent to the rear. 
It admitted of a sufficient quantity being poured over the face and down the 
parched throat to revive every prostrate and perishing sufferer; and at a late 
hour, ghastly, haggard, and exhausted, like men who had escaped trom the jaws 
of death, the whole had contrived to straggle into a camp, which but for the 
foresight and firmness of the son of Ali Abi few individuals indeed of the 
whole party would have reached alive. 

THE LADIES OF THE DESERT. 

Crowds of Bedouin shepherdesses, and females belonging to all the various 
nomade tribes, were likewise assembled in tbe Killulloo ravine; and the cry of 
“Warkut, Warkut!” “ paper, paper!” was incessant on the part of the softer 
sex, who, with a licence unknown and a freedom urnenjoyed by the daughters 
of Eve in other Mohammedan countries, were unremitting in their attendance 
and flirtations, without exciting the jealousy of their lords. From the lips of 
these damsels, “ Mahiss¢, Mahisséni!” “ Manina téni? ” “Good morrow! ” 
“How do you do?” came not disagrecably ; and trinkets such as they loved, 
being civilly solicited instead of imperiously demanded, the applicants were 
rarely unsuccessful. 

Among those who boasted of the most feminine and attractive appcarance, 
were the fair partner and sister of Mohammad Ali; their wedded and single 
state being, as usual, distinguishable from the coif of blue calico which marks 
the wife, and by the long uncovered plaited locks of the maid. Assembling 
with many of the frail sisterhood at the door of the tent, where numbers were 
usually lounging in careless attitudes, they one day demanded that the palm of 
beauty might be awarded. Unwilling to throw the apple of discord, the mirror 
was placed in their hands, that the coquettes might judge for themselves; and 
after each in succession had started involuntarily at the sight of her own greasy 
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charms, and had defended the individual features whereof she was mistress to 
the utmost of her eloquence and ability, the verdict was finally found in favour 
of the virgin daughter of the venerable old Sheikh. 

A MOST VALUABLE “EYE.” 

Many a weary hour was passed in listening to tales of real or counterfeit 
maladies, which were daily recounted in the hovel at Alio Amba. Witchcraft 
and the influence of the evil eye have firm possession of the mind of every in- 
habitant ; and sufficiently diverting were the complaints laid to their door by 
those who sought amulets and talismans at the hand of the foreigners. A 
young Moslem damsel, whose fickle swain had deserted her, could never gaze 
on the moon that her heart went not pit-a-pat, whilst the tears streamed from 
her dark eyes; and a hoary veteran, with one foot in the grave, sought the re- 
storation of rhetorical powers, which had formed the boast of his youth, but which 
had been destroyed by the pernicious gaze of a rival. “ Of yore,” quoth he who 
introduced the patient, “ this was a powerful orator; and when he lifted up his 





voice in the assembly, men marvelled as he spoke; but now, although his heart | 


is still eloquent, his tongue is niggard of words.” 

What would not this spell be worth in our Parliament, and else- 
where ! 

THE PRESENTATION. 

It was now noon, and the weather having temporarily cleared, the British 
party, radiant with plumes and gold embroidery, succeeded, after much fruit- 
less opposition, in mounting their gaily caparisoned steeds, and, escorted by the 
governors, the commander-in-chief of the body-guard, and by a numerous 
and clamorous escort, proceeded in full uniform towards the palace. Many 
were the attempts made to enforce the etiquette which denies ascent in eques- 


trian order; but as, on gaining the foot of the eminence, the roar of artillery | 
| the phenomenon to the use of potent medicines; and declared, that since the 


burst from the centre of the encampment, and the deep valley, filling fast with 
a cloud of white smoke, began to echo back the salute at the rate of six dis- 
charges in a minute, no further interference was attempted, and an universal 
shout arose of “ Malifia Ungliz! melecom, meleom ! ”—* Wonderful English! 
well done, well done!” Ss * . * 

The last peel of ordnance was rattling in broken echoes along the mountain 
chain as the British Embassy stepped at length over the high threshold of the 
reception-hall. Circular in form, and destitute of the wonted Abyssinian 
pillar in the centre, the massive and lofty clay walls of the chamber glittered 


with a profusion of silver ornaments, emblazoned shields, matchlocks, and | 


double-barrelled guns. Persian carpets and rugs of all sizes, colours, and pat- 
terns, covered the floor, and crowds of Alakas, governors, chiefs, and principal 
officers of the court, arrayed in their holyday attire, stood around in a posture 
of respect, uncovered to the girdle. Two wide alcoves receded on eitier side; 
in one of which blazed a cheerful wood fire, engrossed by indoleut cats, whilst 
in the other, on a flowered satin ottoman, surrounded by withered eunuchs and 
juvenile pages of honour, an: supported by gay velvet cushions, reclined in 
Ethiopic state his most Christian Majesty Sahela Selassie. The Dech Aga- 
Ffari, or state door-keeper, as master of the ceremonies, stood with a rod of 
green rushes to preserve the exact distance of approach to royalty ; and, as the 
British guests entered the hall and made their bows to the throne, motioned 
them to be seated upon chairs that had previously been sent in; which done, it 
was commanded that all might be covered, 

The King was attired in a silken Arab vest of green brocade, partially 
shrouded under the ample folds of a white cotton robe of Abyssinian manufac- 
ture, adorned with sundry broad crimson stripes and borders. Forty summers, 
whereof eight-and-twenty had been passed under the uneasy cares of the 
crown, had slightly furrowed his dark brow, and somewhat grizzled a full 
bushy head of hair, arranged in elaborate curls after the fashion of George the 
First; and, although considerably disfigured by the loss of the left eye, the ex- 
pression of his manly features, open, pleasing, and commanding, did not in 
their tout ensemble belie the character for impartial justice which the despot 
has obtained far and wide; even the Danakil comparing him to “a fine ba- 
lance of gold.” 

All those manifold salutations and inquiries which overwrought politeness 
here enforces, duly concluded, the letters with which the Embassy had been 
charged—enveloped in flowered muslin and rich gold kimkhab—were presented 
in a sandal-wood casket, minutely inlaid with ivory; and the contents having 
been read and expounded, the costly presents from the British Government 
were introduced in succession, to be spread out before the glistening eyes of the 
court. The rich Brussels carpet which completely covered the hall, together 
with Cachemire shawls and embroidered Dellii scarfs of resplendent hues, at- 
tracted universal attention ; and some of the choicest specimens were from time 
to time handed to the alcove by the chief of the eunuchs. On the introduc. 
tion of each new curiosity, the surprise of the King became more and more un- 
feigned. Bursts of merriment followed the magic revolutions of a group of 
Chinese dancing-figures ; and when the European escort in full uniform, with 
the sergeant at their head, marched into the centre of the hall, faced in front 
of the throne, and performed the manual and platoon exercises, amidst jewellery 
glittering on the rugs, gay shawls, and silver cloths, which strewed the floor, 
ornamented clocks chiming, and musical-boxes playing ‘* God save the Queen,” 
his Majesty appeared quite entranced, and declared that he possessed no words 
to express his gratitude. But many and bright were the smiles that lighted 
up the royal features, as three hundred muskets, with bayonets fixed, were 
piled in front of the footstool. A buzz of mingled wonder and applause, which 
half drowned the music, arcse from the crowded courtiers; aud the measure of 
the warlike Monarch’s satisfaction now filled to overflowing: ‘ God will re- 
ward you,” he exclaimed, “for I cannot.” 

But astonishment and admiration knew no bounds, as the populace next 
spread over the face of the hills to witness the artillery practice, which formed the 
sequel to the presentation of these princely gifts. A sheet was attached to the 
opposite face of the ravine. The green valley again rung to the unwonted roar 
of ordnance: and as the white cloth flew in shreds to the wind, under a rapid 
discharge of round shot, canister, and grape, amidst the crumbling of the rock 
and the rush of the falling stones, the betore despised sponge-staves became a 
theme of eulogy to the Monarch as well as to the gaping peasant. A shout 
rose, long and loud, over the pealing echoes which rattied trom hill to bill; and 








far along the serrated chain was proclaimed the arrival of foreign guests, and | 


the royal acquisiticn, through their means, of potent engines of war. 
THE HOUSE-WARMING. 

Ayto Melkoo, the Baldaras, or King’s Master of the Horse, has under his charge 
the royal stud, saddles, and accoutrements, as also the workers in leather—is 
equerry in waiting, and conservator of pastures and meadows pertaining to the 
crown. He is moreover the greatest gourmand in the kingdom; and, con- 
descending to honour the denounced Christians with his company at the house- 
warming, did ample justice to the novel viands that were placed tefore him. 
He even submitted to the innovation of a silver fork, and politely partook of 
a salad, notwithstanding his firm convictioa that the undressed vegetable would 
cause a return of ailments to which he had been a martyr in youth. The 
circulation of water for the ablution of fingers caused no little diversion on the 
removal of the cloth; but the marasquino, which followed, was unhesitatingly 
pronounced to be a nectar fit for princes alone. “ Were but the Negoos aware 
with what good things the board of you English is spread,” he exclaimed, 
smacking his lips after the last glass, “ his Majesty would come and dine with 
you as often as you chose to invite him.” 

“ But let me give you a lesson in politeness,” added the old man, when, i 





reply to bis abrupt intimation of intended departure, he was wished a “ safe 
entrance to his house,” in accordance with Abyssinian etiquette—* You should 
have said, ‘stay.’” ‘Such is not the fashion of the countries across the 
water,” was the reply : “ every man is permitted to withdraw as he lists, and 
be happy in his own way.” “ Ay, ay,” returned the guest ; ** but then, if you 
had pressed me to tarry, I would at all events have stopped with you until the 
moon rose. Do you see?” ’ 

A grand review was held previous to the campaign; and the 
European troops and artillery had been reserved to bear a part at 
the close of the spectacle, to impress those Gallas who had only 
thoughts of repudiation. But a more startling scene was reserved 
for the evening. 

EFFECT OF ROCKETS. 

As soon as it became dark, rockets, which had been brought by the Embassy, 
were to be discharged from the tents by the King’s express desire. With fire- 
arms the Abyssinians were previously acquainted ; and the brass galloper which 
had echoed so recently, although viewed with wonderful respect, was still only 
the engine, on a colossal scale, to which they were familiarized. But these were 
the first rockets of which his Majesty had viewed the fight; and the impression 
they produced upon his mind, as he gazed from his watch-tower, was scarcely 


| less than that worked upon his assembled subjects. Night had thrown her 
| sable mantle around, and the novel principle of ascent, with the grandeur of 


the brilliant rush into the skies, afforced matter of amazement to all spectators. 
When the projectile started with a loud roar from its bed, men, women, and 
children, fell flat upon their faces. Horses and mules broke loose from their 
tethers, and the warrior who bad any heart remaining shouted aloud. The 
Galla tribes, who witnessed the meteor-like explosion from the vicinity, ascribed 


Gyptzis could at pleasure produce comets in the sky, and rain fire from heaven, 
there was nought for them left save abject submission to the King’s commands. 
MEDICAL ANECDOTES. 

An exceedingly ill-favoured fellow, striding into the tent, exhibited a node 
upon the forehead, which he desired might be instantly removed. “ The knife, 
the knife!” he exclaimed ; “ off with it; my face is spoiled, and has become 
like that of a cow.” A ruffien, who in a domestic brawl bad contrived to break 
the arm of his wife, entreated that it might be “ mended”; and a wretched 
youth, whose leg had been fractured twelve months previously, was brought in 
a state of appalling emaciation, with the splinters protruding horribly. Ampu- 
tation was proposed as the only resource; but the Master of the Horse was loud 
in his opposition, ‘ Take my advice,” he remonstrated, “and leave this busi- 
ness alone. If the boy dies, all will declare that the ‘ proprietor of the medi- 
cines’ killed him; and farthermore, should he survive, it will be said the Al- 
mighty cured him.” by bi bi 

Whilst invalids of all classes daily flocked to the camp of the Europeans for 
medical assistance, applications were not wanting from the palace in proof of 
the reputation acquired. One of the Princesses Royal, who had been lodged 
with the illustrious visiter from Achun-Kurra, in the crimson pavilion pre- 
sented by the British Government, found herself in need of advice; and, on 
being visited, lay concealed beneath the basket pedestal of a wicker dining-table, 
whence her sprained foot was thrust forth for inspection. Divers respectable 
duennas of the royal kitchen, who had been severely scalded by the bursting of 
a pottage-cauldron, were also treated with success when they had been given 
over by the body-physician, at whose merciless hands the sobbing patients had 
been plastered over with honey and soot; and a mutton-bone was extracted 
from the throat of a page, where it had been firmly wedged for three days. But 
the cure which elicited the most unqualified and universal amazement, was that 
of a favourite Baalomaal, who, labouring under a fit of apoplexy, which had 
deprived him of animation, was suddenly revived by venesectionu, after famiga- 
tion with ashkoko goomun had been tried without the smallest avail, and pre- 
parations were already commencing for his interment. 

Medicine, in fact, now engrossed the entire of the Royal attention. Phials 
and drugs without number were sent to the tent, with a request that they 
might be so labelled as to admit of the proper dose being administered to 
patients labouring under complaints for the removal of which they were re- 
spectively adapted. ‘Two or more invalids, who objected to be seen, were cer- 
tain to arrive at the palace within every four-and-twenty hours; and no sub- 
terfuge that ingenuity could devise was left untried by which to augment the 
already ample stock of pills on hand. “ You will take care not to give the 
whole of the remedies to my people, or there will be none left for myself should 
I fall sick,” was an almost daily message from the selfish despot. Bat pre- 
scriptions designed for his own use were invariably tried first upon a subject ; 
and the much-dreaded goulard-wash having been once more prepared, direc- 
tions were given to apply it constantly to a boy who had been found labouring 
under ophtbalmia, in order to ascertain whether he died or survived. 

ABYSSINIAN MARRIAGES. 

In Shoa a girl is reckoned according to the value of her property; and the 
heiress to a house, a field, and a bedstead, is certain to add a husband to her 
list before many summers have shone over her head. Marriage is generally 
concluded by the parties declaring, before witnesses, “upon the life of the 
King,” that they intend to live happily together; and the property of each 
being produced, is carefully appraised. A mule or an ass, a dollar, a shield, 
and a sheaf of spears, on the one side, are noted against the lady’s stock of 
wheat, cotton, and household gear; and the bargain being struck, the effects 
become joint for the time, until some domestic difference results in either 
taking up their own and departing to seek a new mate. 

Matrimony is, however, occasionally solemnized by the church, in a manner 
somewhat similar to the observance of more civilized lands; the contracting 
parties swearing to take each other for life, in wealth or in poverty, in sickness 
or in health, and afterwards ratifying the ceremony by partaking together of 
the holy sacrament, and by an oath on the despot’s life. But this fast bind- 
ing is not relished by the inhabitauts of Shoa, and it is of very rare occurrence. 
Favourite slaves and concubines are respected as much as wedded wives. No 
Cistinction is made betwixt legitimate and illegitimate children ; and, to the 
extent of his means, every subject follows the example set by the Monarch, 
who, it has been seen, entertains upon his establishment, in addition to his 
lawful spouse, no fewer than five hundred concubines. 

The art of building and internal decoration is at a low ebb in 
Shoa; and among other things done for the King, was the erection 
and furnishing a Gothic cottage orné,—a source of wonder from 
beginning to end. 

“The Abyssinians have from time immemorial expended an entire tree in 
the reduction to suitable dimensions of every beam or plank employed in their 
primitive habitations ; and it is not therefore surprising that his Majesty should 
have been equally delighted and astonished at the econony of time, labour, 
and material, attending the use of the cross-cut saw. From age to age, and 
generation to generation, the AZthiopian plods on like his forefathers, without 
even a desire for improvement. Ignorance and indolence confine him toa 
narrow circle of observation, from which he is afraid to move. Strong pre- 
judiccs are arrayed against the introduction of novelties, and eternal reference 
is made to ancestral custom. But in a country where the absence of forest is 
so remarkab!e and inconvenient, the advantages extended by this novel imple- 
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ment of handicraft was altogether undeniable. ‘You English are indeed a 
strange people,’ quoth the monarch, after the first plank had been fashioned by 
the European escort. ‘1 do not understand your stories of the road in your 


country that is dug below the waters of a river, nor of the carriages that gallop 
without horses ; but you are a strong people, and employ wonderful inventions.’ 
* * * * 


“ At length the Gothic hall was complete. It had been amusing in the in- 
terim to watch the progress making immediately below the palace by an un- 
fortunate gun-man of the body-guard, who, whensoever the vigilant eye of the 
church permitted, would add to the frail wall of his circular dwelling a few 
layers of loose stone, which with his own single labour be had collected in the 
meadow. But cach morning’s dawn revealed to his sorrowing cyes soine 
monstrous breach in the unstable fabric; which, like Penelope’s web, was never 
nearer to completion. The novel style of architecture introduced by the 
Gyptzis, so immeasurably superior in elegance, stability, and comfort, to any 


ing open a gaol to carry off a Border thief, than Hume gives 
to the battle of Flodden. And this objection is not merely critical; 
the fault lessens the historical utility of the work. Instead of the 
leading features being vividly impressed upon the mind, their dis- 
tinctness is diminished by being mixed up with curious accessories. 
This evil was long since perceived by Vorratre, when he harshly 
observed that the moderns wrote more like gazetteers than his- 
torians. It should, however, be remarked, that Mr. Tytier has 
avoided any thing like heaviness of effect, at all events in single 
volumes. He selects with judgment the circumstances that mark 


| the character of the incident he describes; his mode of treatment 
is interesting; and his style easy, sustained, and forcible, without 


thing before witnessed in Shoa, and combining all these recommendations with | 
so limited an expenditure of material, afforded an undeniable contrast to the | 
adjacent tottering pile upon vaults whereon three years of labour had been |} 


vainly expended. Beyond the rude fabrics of the neighbouring states, where 
the more common manufactures have attained a somewhat higher cultivation, 
the palace of the King can boast of no embellishment saving the tawdry trap- 
pings which decorate the throne—gaudy trapestries of crimson velvet, loaded 


which they are appended, and serving to render the latter still more incon- 
gruous by so striking a contrast. But the new apartments were furnished after 
the model of an English cottage orné, and with their couches, ottomans, car- 
pets, chairs, tables, and curtains, had assumed an aspect heretofore unknown in 
Abyssinia. ‘I shall turn it into a chapel,’ quoth his Majesty, accosting Abba 
Raguel, and patting the little dwarf familiarly upon the back—‘ What say you 
to that plan, my father?’ 

“ As a last finishing touch, were suspended in the centre hall a series of large 
coloured engravings, which the Cathedral of St. Michael might well have 
envied, for they represented the chase of the tiger in all its varied phases. Tae 


domestication of the elephant, and its employment in war or in the pageant, | 


had ever proved a stumbling-block to the King, who all his life had been con- 
tent to reside in a house boasting neither windows nor chimnies, and who 
reigned not in the days when ‘the Neg(s, arrayed in the barbaric pomp of gold 
chains, collars, and bracelets, and surrounded by his nobles and musicians, gave 
audience to the ambassador of Justinian, seated, in the open field, upon a lofty 
chariot drawn by four elephants superbly caparisoned.’ ‘The grotesque appear- 
ance of the ‘hugest of beasts’ in his hunting-harness struck the chord of a 
new idea. ‘1 will have a number caught on the Robi,’ he exclaimed, ‘that you 
may tame them, and that I too may ride upon an elephant before I die.’ A 
favourite Governor from a remote frontier province was standing meanwhile, 
with his finger to his mouth, gazing in mute amazement at the wonders before 
him. ‘This place is not suited for the occupation of man,’ he at length ex- 
claimed ix a reverie of surprise, as the Monarch ceased—* This is a palace de- 
signed only for the residence of the Deity, and of Sahela Selassie.’ ’ 

Some part of Major Harnis’s work is occupied with a disqui- 
sition on the commercial capabilities of Shoa, and of the neigh- 
bouring regions to the South and West. If one did not constantly 
see how mercantile shrewdness is at fault when aiming at profit in 
untried channels, it would seem unnecessary to advise a perusal of 
this book, and a careful consideration of the natural and social 
obstacles to transit between the Red Sea and the frontier, as well 
as an examination into the means of exchange, not which Shoa 
might produce, but which she now possesses, before embarking in 
any speculation of this kind, unless upon a small scale and by a 
person possessing some Oriental experience. Commercial enter- 
prise promises better on the Eastern coast of Africa. A large 
river enters the Indian Ocean on the Equator itself and about 
the 43d degree of longitude; and this is said to be navigable for 
a long distance inland, to be frequented by Mahometan traders 
as well as White men, (Portuguese slavers, most probably,) yield- 
ing a ready market for appropriate goods, and possessing means of 
return. Slaves, however, through all these regions, as well as 
Shoa, are the only existing export; and though others might be 
produced on demand, the slave-trade is likely to remain for many 
years the staple business of this part of Africa. Nor is it easy to 
find a remedy except time and traffic. Major Harris is a tho- 
rough opponent of the slave-trade ; but he admits that its stoppage 
(supposing it could be stopped) would cause the massacre of every 
prisoner, and render the social state in Africa more bloody and 


ferocious than it is. 


TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
Tus ninth volume, which concludes Mr. Tytier’s History of 
Scotland, commences with the effects of Exizapetn’s execution of 
Mary, and ends with the death of the English Queen and the ac- 
cession of James to the crown of Great Britain. The intermedi- 
ate topics involve the attempts of the different factions of the 
Scottish nobles to overrule the King, the disordered state of the 
kingdom in consequence of its feudal brawls, the contests of James 
with the Kirk, the persecutions for witchcraft, and the Gowrie 
Conspiracy. In the present, as in his previous volumes, Mr. Tyt- 
er has availed himself of the ample materials relating to the 
Tupvor period to be found in the State Paper Office, as well as 
the manuscript authorities discovered of late years in other deposi- 
tories. By this means, he exhibits a fuller narrative of many things, 
and throws more light upon many minute or questionable points, than 
it was possible for the older historians to do, besides depicting the 
social condition of the country more fully than they attempted. 
On the other hand, the narrative sometimes tends to unnecessary 
minuteness, and the exposition of doubtful points rather too closely 
approaches disquisition ; so that altogether the work will be found 
not free from the faults of modern historians—a sacrifice of breadth 
and impressiveness of effect to characteristic details, and an ill- 
judged plan, in which events common to the age are shown upon 
the same scale as those actions which mark its history. 
these kind of incidents are interesting enough in themselves, 
and are told with spirit; but they belong to the romance of topo- 

raphy rather than to history. More space is occupied by Mr. 
Tytver in narrating the exploit of some Border gentry break- 


Many of 


straining or inflated rhetoric. 

The episode of Scotch witchcraft is an exception to the remarks 
we have made respecting the main fault of the plan: for it was a 
strange delirium of the human mind, worthy of a more searching 
inquiry than it has yet received at the hands of the philosopher; 


, it was common, it may be said, to the whole nation; unlike many 


with massive silver ornaments, but ill in keeping with the clumsy mud walls to | other superstitions, it operated directly upon jurisprudence and 


politics; and, though the power of bewitching had been believed in 


| from a very early period, it received a new and original shape un- 











| human mind—that of witchcraft. 








der James in Scotland. Yet here, where a full exposition was 
desirable, Mr. Tyrier is a brief chronicler—rapid, terse, and 
comprehensive, but neither full nor satisfying, and it may be with a 
shade of credulity himself. 

“ The King found leisure to become exceedingly active and agitated upon a 
subject which forms a melancholy and mysterious chapter in the history of the 
That many unfortunate and miserable 
beings, driven by poverty and want, by suspicion and persecution, by the desire 
of vengeance, the love of power, or a daring curiosity afier forbidden know- 
ledge, had renounced their baptismal vows, and entered, as they believed, into 
a compact with the Author of all Evil, cannot be doubted. The difficulty is, to 
discover whether they were the victims of their own imagination, the dupes of 
impostors, or, which is not to be rejected as impossible or incredible, the subjects 
and recipients of diabolic influence and agency.” 

The Gowrie Conspiracy is such a strange historical mystery, 
that Mr. Tyrer was fully justified in devoting an entire chapter 
to its development; and he has brought together with industry 
and judgment the facts relating to this strange, and, as it stands 
recorded, incredible affair. The speculation or theory of the histo- 
rian is, that the plot was instigated by the English Government,— 
of which there is not a shadow of proof; that its object was to 
carry James forcibly by sea to an island fastness belonging to a 
Border ruffian of good family called Locan of Restalrig,—allu- 
sions to-which plan may be said to occur in letters preserved in the 
General Register House at Edinburgh, and which have been re- 
printed by Mr. Prrcairn ia his Criminal Trials; that the purpose of 
Gowri was to seize the government, and, supported by the power 
of Evizasern, rule Scotland in the name of James,—an inference 
but slenderly supported by some passages in these letters; whilst 
the moving-power of the whole conspiracy was the desire of GowRIE 
and his fellows to revenge his father’s death, coupled with the insti- 
gation of Exizanetu’s blandishments and the ambition of ruling. 
On the other hand, it is known that, in the opinion of experienced 
men, JAmgs had determined to destroy Gowrie ; the plot, in the 
alleged letters of the conspirators, has no means of beginning, and 
indeed could have none, for, in all the accounts that have come down 
to us, the means of setting to work were entirely dependent upon 
accident and caprice ; and when the clumsy scheme (that no rational 
person, much less so accomplished a politician as Gowrig, could 
have relied upon as offering a chance of success) succeeded, the plot 
failed from the weakness of its agents in a most unlikely point. 
Scotland for ages had abounded with murderous conspiracies against 
monarchs and nobles, which rarely or never failed through any 
weakness in the agents: yet in the Gowrie Conspiracy, the two 
prime actors turned out to be respectively fool and coward, when 
their prey was actually within their gripe. We see no evidence 
that any preparation for the water-transport had been made; and 
the character of Jamus the Sixth of Scotland—profound in perfidy, 
without conscience or natural feeling, and unrestrained either by 
honour or by moral comprehension—renders credible any extent or 
complexity of treachery and crime. We state these things, not as 
gainsaying Mr. Tyrier’s theory, but as difficulties to be overcome ; 
for there are some slight incidental circumstances, difficult to in- 
vent, which seem to point (if they are true) toa wider plot. Yet, 
after all, the Gowrie Conspiracy must rank among the mysterious 
historical problems, whose solution gets more difficult with each 
succeeding age; or must be ranked in the class of events indicated 
by the cautious Frenchman, “ C’est impossible, mais je l’ai vu.” 

The two great incidents of the catastrophe of the volume are 
the death of Exizaveria and the departure of James. The death- 
bed of the Queen we have lately quoted from Miss Stewart's Dacre 
of Gilsland; and as the romance was as correct as the history, 
bating the dramatic forms of fiction, we will not repeat it, but take 
the last act of the drama which established the kingdom of Great 
Britain. 

“On the succeeding Sunday, James attended service in the High Church 
of St. Giles; where a sermon was preached, in which the minister enume- 
rated the many mercies poured out upon their Prince, and described as none 
of the least his peaceable accession to that mighty kingdom which now awaited 
him. ‘The Monarch himself then rose and delivered a valedictory address to 
the congregation; which, we are told, was often interruptel by the tears of the 
people. James, who was himself moved by these expressions of regret and 
affection, entreated his subjects not to be too deeply troubled at his departure ; 
assured them that they should find the fruits of his government as well afar 
off as when he had resided among them ; pleaded that his increase in greatness did 
in nowise diminish his love; and promised them a personal visit once every 
three years, when the meanest as well as the greatest should have access to 
his person, and permission to pour their complaints into his bosom. 

“ This farewell oration was delivered on the 3d of April 1603. On the Sth 
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of the same month, the King, surrounded by a large and brilliant cavalcade, 
composed not only of Scottish but of English noblemen and gentlemen, who 
had hurried to his court with the proffers of their homage, took his departure 
from Edinburgh, amid the lamentations of the citizens. His progress through 
England, which occupied a month, was one long and brilliant pageant. 
Triumphs, speeches, masques, huntings, revels, gifts, all that wealth could com- 
mand and flattery and fancy devise, awaited him at the different cities and 
castles which he visited ; and on the 6th of May 1603, he entered London, 
accompanied by a numerous concourse of his nobility and councillors, guarded 
and ushered by the Lord Mayor and five hundred citizens on horseback, and 
welcomed by the deafening shouts of an immense multitude of his new sub- 
jects. It seemed as if the English people had in this brief period utterly forgotten 
the mighty Princess, whose reign had been so glorious, and over whose bier they 
had so lately sorrowed. Not a murmur was heard, not one dissenting voice 
was raised to break the unanimity of his welcome: and thus, after so many 
centuries of war and disaster, the proud sceptre of the Tudors was transferred 
to the house of Stewart, with a tranquillity and universal contentment, which, 
even considering the justice of the title, was remarkable and unexpected. 

“Tn this memorable consummation, it was perhaps not unallowable, cer- 
tainly it wasnot unnatural, that the lesser kingdom, which now gave a monarch 
to the greater, should feel some emotions of national pride: for Scotland had 
defended her liberty against innumerable assaults; had been reduced, in the 
long struggle, to the very verge of despair; had been betrayed by more than one 
of her kings, and by multitudes of her nobles; had been weakened by internal 
faction, distracted by fanatic rage; but bad never been overcome, because never 
deserted by a brave though rude and simple people. Looking back to her 
still remoter annals, it could be said, with perfect historical truth, that this 
small kingdom had successfully resisted the Roman arms, and the terrible in- 
vasions of the Danish Sea- Kings; had maintained her freedom, within her 
mountains, during the ages of the Saxon Heptarchy, and stemmed the tide of 
Norman conquest ; had shaken off the chains attempted to be fixed upon ber 
by the two great Plantagenets, the First and Third Edwards, and, at a later 
period, by the tyranny of the Tudors; and if now destined, in the legitimate 
course of royal succession, to lose her station as a separate and independent 
kingdom, she yielded neither to hostile force nor to fraud, but willingly con- 
sented to link her future destinies with those of her mighty neighbour, like a 
bride, who in the dawning prospect of a happy union is contented to resign 
but not to forget the house and name of her fathers. Yet, however pleased at 
this pacific termination of their long struggles, the feelings with which his 
ancient people beheld the departure of their Prince were of a melancholy na- 
ture; and an event occurred on the same day on which he set out, that made a 
deep impression upon a nation naturally thoughtful and superstitious. 

“ As the Monarch passed the house of Seton, near Musselburgh, he was met 
by the funeral of Lord Seton, a nobleman of high rank ; which, with its solemn 
movement and sable trappings, occupied the road, and con{rasted strangely and 
gloomily with the brilliant pageantry of the royal cavalcade. ‘The Setons were 
one of the oldest and proudest families of Scotland; and that lord whose 
mortal remains now passed by had been a faithful adherent of the King’s 
mother, whose banner he had never deserted, and in whose cause he had 
suffered exile and proscription. The meeting was thought ominous by the 
people. It appeared to their excited imaginations as if the moment had arrived 
when the aristocracy of Scotland was about to merge in that of Great Britain ; 
as if the Scottish nobles had finished their career of national glory, and this 
last representative of their race had been arrested on his road to the grave, 
to bid farewell to the last of Scotland’s Kings. As the mourners moved 
slowly onward, the Monarch himself, participating in these melancholy feelings, 
sat down by the wayside, on a stone still pointed out to the historical pilgrim ; 


nor did he resume his progress till the gloomy procession had completely dis- | 
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appeared.” 

The end of the History of Scotland is accompanied by the follow- 
ing gracetul remarks of Mr. Tyrxer on the conclusion of his work ; 
which, in despite of the fault noticed, belonging rather to the age 
than the author, must be placed among the foremost classical pro- 
ductions of the time. 

“It is with feelings of gratitude, mingled with regret, that the author now 
closes this work—the history of his country—the labour of little less than 
eighteen years: gratitude to the Giver of all Good, that life and health have 
been spared to complete, bowever imperfectly, an arduous undertaking ; regret 
that the tranquil pleasures of historical investigation, the happy hours devoted 
to the pursuit of truth, are at an end, and that he must at last bid farewell to 
an old and dear companion.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVEL 
From December 29th te January 4th. 
Bocks. 

A Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late William Taylor of Nor- 
wich, Author of “ English Synonyms Discriminated,” &c. Containing 
his Correspondence of many years with the late Robert Southey, Esq., 
and Original Letters from Sir Walter Scott and other eminent literary 
men. Compiled and edited by J. W. Rosserns, F.G.S., of Norwich. 
In two volumes. 

New Sketches of Every-day Life; a Diary. Together with Strife and 
Peace. By FreprikA Bremer. ‘Translated by Mary Howirr. In 
two volumes. 

Outline of the Operations of the British Troops in Scinde and Afghan- 
istan, betwixt November 1838 and November 1841. With Remarks on 
the Policy of the War. By Grorce Burst, LL.D., Editor of the 
“ Bombay Times,” &c. 





The Life and Times of the Good Lord Cobham. By Tuomas Gasrey, 
Author of “The Lollards,” &c. In two volumes. 

| This is not so much a life of Lord Connam, the Lollard executed under 
Henry the Fifth, for real or pretended treason, as a series of Essays on con- 
temporary matters, descriptive of the manners, morals, and religion, or religious 
persons of the age. Mr. Gaspey has turncd to account his antiquarian reading 
among chroniclers, martyrologists, and so torth, undertaken for the purposes of 
novel-writing, by drawing from their pages a real though literal exhibition of 
the people and their opinions, intermingled with theological disputes and trials 
for heresy, both at home and abroad. ‘The work displays a good deal of reading 
and painstaking ability, but is deficient in animation and strength. ] 

Chronicles of Gretna Green. By Perer Ortanpo Hurcuiyson. In 

two volumes. 

{ This is a strange jumble—* neither fish nor flesh nor good red herring.” It is 
not history, nor topography, nor legend; it is not fact, neither is it fiction, but 
amixture ofall. It opens with the Scotch Border in the times of the Ro- 
mans ; it quotes tales of Arthur from the Dfabinogion; it goesinto English and 
Scottish story, from the time of William the Conqueror to the last Pretender. 
Fleet marriages and the Marriage Act, and Mr. Perer OrLANDo Hurcuin- 
son’s opinions on the qualities necessary for happiness in the marriage state, are 
also introduced, with subjects more germane to the title,—as the country about 
Gretna Green, the ceremonies performed there, and an account of some run- 
away marriages. The execution is as bad as the design—forced attempts at 
flat jocularity, and the word-spinning of magazine- writing. ] 





An Introduction to’ Practical Organic Chemistry, with reference to the 
works of Davy, Branpe, Liesie, &e. 

{The elements of chemistry, the principles of their operation in inorganic 

bodies, plants, and animals, with the discoveries of Lresic, and their practical 

application to agriculture and regimen, are becoming in various forms the 


common stock of compilers We have not, however, met with so well-. 


arranged an account of the rudiments of chemistry as regards plan, or so clear, 
| terse, and scholarly an exposition as regards composition. ‘The theological 
objects of the writer, leading him to infer the truth of the Mosaic account of 
| the creation and the immortality of the soul from the discoveries of modern 
| chemistry, also give variety and elevation to the exposition. As much of this 
portion, however, is hypothesis, and hypothesis easily answered, its effects are 
| more favourable in a literary than a scientific point of view. 
| It appears that this work forms the fourth number of a serial published by 
| Mr. Pickerinc, some former volumes of which we have noted without 
| knowing it. It is entitled ** Small Works on Great Subjects”; but the one 
before us is the only publication exhibiting popular treatment. ] 

Lessons on Chemistry, for the use of pupils in schools, junior students in 
the Universities, and readers who wish to learn the fundamental prin- 
ciples and the leading facts. By Wittram H. BavMatn. 

| [ Lessons in Chemistry is another introduction to the science, of a more tech- 
nical and teaching character than the previous publication. The Introduction 
is a rather eloquent exposition of the principles; the Lessons, a presentation of 
those principles in a form available for practical instruction, each lesson being 
followed by questions, and often illustrated by diagrams. ‘The Lessons may be 
compared to a grammar; the Introduction to a general view of a aes ay 

Coins of the Romans relating to Britain, Described and Illustrated. By 
Joun Yonge AkerMAN, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, &c. 

[An extended and improved edition of Mr. AKERMAN’S book on the same 
subject, published some years since. Besides a complete list of British coins, 
with engravings of the most important, the volume contains some striking 
notices of the Emperors who were most closely connected with Britain, and a 
| selection from numismatic works, on the Roman coin-moulds discovered in 
Britain and France. } 

Future Days; a Series of Letters to my Pupils. 

[ Essays on subjects of a socio-moral nature, addressed to young ladies 
who have left school, by a lady who has herself been extensively engaged 
in tuition. The didactic remarks are illustrated by anecdotes, and varied by 
the introduction of characters and dialogues; the tone is unexceptionable, and 
the morality inculcated not of too impracticable a character. } 

The Penny Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Volume XXVIII. Wales—Zygophylacee. 

[ This volume contains a great number of articles; but we see none of striking 
prominence. The most elaborate are “ Wales” and “ Yorkshire”: one of 
the best is the life of “ Xenephon.’’] 

The Poetical Werks of Gerald Griffin, Esq. 

[This volume, published in the series of the Works of GeraLp GRIFFIN, 
contains the Poetry. ‘The Dramas are to appear in another volume, which is 
waiting for the expected recovery of some rejected or neglected pieces sent to 
the English Operahouse ; a project of which the author, were he living, would 
doubtless disapprove. } 


SERIALS. 
Maxwell's History of the Rebellion in Ireland in the year 1798. Illus- 
trated by GeorGeE CRUIKSHANK. Part IL. 
{ A narrative of the occurrences attending the Irish rebellion of ’98, with no- 
tices of the prominent members of the Society of United Irishmen ; compiled 
| from various authorities, and written in a spirit of fairness, though the author 
does not disguise his aversion from the treasonable designs of the rebels. It is 
not a “ history ” in the full meaning of the term; but as a collection of facts 
it is suited to the purpose of a popular publication, addressed—as GEORGE 
CruiksuiANnk’s etchings indicate—to the lovers of circumstantial details. ] 
Chronicles of the Bustile. Mlustrated by Ropert Crurksnank. Part L 
[ This serial “ is intended to comprise the secret history of the Bastile,” says 
the advertisement: it commences with a fiction made up of melodramatic inci- 
dents, described with circumstantial minutencss; the narrative being further 
protracted by commonplace reflections and artificial dialogue. The etched 
illustrations exhibit a corresponding mixture of the literal and theatrical. ] 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, Part V. 
[Two of the most prominent lives in this part are “Julius Cesar” and 
“ Catiline ”; which are written fully and with judgment, though the style is 
scarcely equal to the theme. That of the elder “Cato” is begun, but not 
finished, breaking off in the middle of the Censorship. ] 
D’ Horsay ; or the Follies of the Day. No. I. 
[A flimsy fiction, vamped up out of newspaper-reports and scandalous gossip 
concerning certain notorious fashionables, who are described inventorially. The 
dialogue is seasoned with slang phrases and second-hand jokes; and there is an 
air of knowing smartness about the writing, calculated to take with the class 
to whose low tastes this publication is intended to pander. ] 
London, Part XXXIV. 
Boz’s Martin Chuzzlewit, No. XII. 
Our Mess, No. XXVI. 
Stephens’s Bock of the Farm, Part XVII. 
Martin's Ireland Before and After the Union, Part VII. 
Horse- Shoe Nails, Nos. Vi. and VIL. 
PERIODICALS. 
The Christiun’s Monthly Magazine and Universal Review. No. 1—Janu- 
ary 1844. 
[A new Anti-Puseyite periodical, of orthodox principles, written by Church- 
men of learning and ability. ‘Tractarianism is denounced as a schism of 
Romanist tendency, and assailed with uncompromising hostility and fervent 
zeal, } 
The Precursor of Unity; a Monthly Magazine for the Many, illustrative 
of the system of Association upon Christian Principles for the production 
and distribution of wealth, and the physical, mental, and spiritual im- 
provement of mankind 
| { The title sufficiently indicates the nature of this cheap periodical ; its object is 
to lead to the estabiishment of a Christian community, in which the capital, 
labour, and talent employed for the common good, would bring a return to each 
member proportionate to the share he contributed of each. ] 
Le Miroir Frangais; ou Repertoire de la Littérature Frangaise Contem- 
poraine. Premiére Livre. 
[A montily repertory of the current literature of France, chiefly selections 
from the periodical and newspaper press, including of course the Feuilletons, 
The First Part contains an article on the Life and Writings of Vanini, by 
Victor Cousin; two or three nouvellettes, one of them the commencement of 
a tale by ALExaNDRE Dumas; with notices of theatres and books, and a smart 
“ Bulletin ” apropos of the New Year. ‘To those readers who desire tu kee 
pace with the pens of Parisian littérateurs, this publication will be pratt, 
The Christian's Monthly Magazine, No. I. 
The Church Expositor, No. I. 
Church of England Quarterly Review, No, XX1X. 
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British Farmer's Magazine, No. XX VIIL. 

Simmonds's Colonial Magazine and Foreign Miscellany, No. I. 

Other Magazines for January-—Churchman’s, British, Ainsworth’s, Hlu- 
minated, Artist and Amateur’s, Chemist, People’s Phrenological 
Journal, Herald of Peace, Ladies’ Cabinet. 


IntustRaATED Works Axp Prints. 

The Child’s Picture and Verse Book: commonly called Otto Speckter’s 
Fable-book. With the original German and with French. Translated 
into English by Mary Howirt. 

[A book of polyglot nursery rhymes, with Anglo-German cuts. Octo Spec k- 
ter’s Fable-book consists of a hundred designs of rural and familiar subjects, 
embodying some little incident, which the simple verses below turn to a moral 
account; the children, birds, beasts, or inanimate objects that figure in the pic- 
ture, being interlocutors in the text. The extensive popularity of this book 
in Germany and France must be owing chiefly, we should think, to the fame of 
Orro SpecKTER as an animal-painter; though of the merit of his desigus one 
can form but avery imperfect notion from these wood-cuts, which are below 
the average excellence of wood-engraving at the present time. The verses, 
scarcely worthy the name of “‘ fables,” are trite and puerile, exhibiting but little 
fancy or ingenuity ; nor has Mary Howrrr been happy in turning them 
into English : the attempt to make the translations as literal as possible, renders 
them stiff, prosaic, and unidiomatic. ‘The French translations are free ver- 
sions, in a playful, epigrammatic style. ] 

Genealogical Chart of English Sovereigns ; exhibiting at a view the claims 
of the various families which have reigned over England from the Con- 
quest to the present time. By G. F. Grauam, Author of “ English, 
or the Art of Composition,” &c. 

[A table showing distinctly the order of Kingly succession in England since 
the Conquest, and the “line” to which the Sovereigns respectively belong ; 
enumerating their spouses and progeny, and the titles and fate of each Royal 
child: red lines identify the reigning Monarchs in the family of their progeni- 
tors. The only deficiency in this clear chart is in the article of dates; the 
year when each Sovereign ascended the throne only is given—their ages are 
not stated, nor their fate either. The lineal descent of Queen Victoria is 
traced separately. The chart folds into a book-cover for the library. ] 

The Pictorial Sunday Book, Part I. 


[Another of Mr. Cuartes Kyicur’s cheap picture-books, with a page of 


cuts to each page of text. The engravings are taken from the Pictorial Bible 
and Penny Magazine; and the literature consists of explanatory parapbrases 
of the Scriptures, arranged under different heads—as “ Bible History,” “ Life 
of Christ,” &c.—divided into sections for Sunday reading: in effect, the ma- 
terials of the Pictorial Bible are recast into a new and popular form. In ad- 
dition to the information embodied in the Sunday lessons, a separate portion of 
each number is devoted to the geography of the Holy Land, which is illus- 
trated with coloured maps. | 

Old England. By Cuarves Knicut. Part II. 
[The Second Part of this pictorial museum of national antiquities completes 
the Roman and enters upon the Anglo-Saxon period. The pictorial records of 
the latter are ruder and less attractive to the eye than those of the former ; 
but they are more curious and interesting, from being thoroughly English in 
character. ] 

Payne's Universum ; or Pictorial World. 

Esq. No. I. 

({ Reduced copies of popular prints; engraved by A. H. Payne, in a close and 
elaborate manner. | 

Bell's Compositions from the Liturgy, No. II. 

Shaw's Alphabets, Numerals, and Devices of the Middle Ages, 


Edited by Cuartes Enwarps, 


No. IV. 

Miss Corner’s History of China und India, Parts XL. and XII. 

Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, Parts X11. and X11. 

British Moths and their Transformations, Nos. XX VI. and XXVII. 

oe of England, Part LXXXI. and First Half-part 
XXXII. 


‘ 
ALMANACKS. 
The Art- Union of London Almanack, for 1844. 


FINE ARTS. 
CHANTREY’S EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 

Tuis statue, which was originally intended to surmount the marble 
arch in front of Buckingham Palace, but which has been placed on the 
pedestal at the North-east corner of Trafalgar Square, is now unco- 
vered, and attracts a great deal of attention. It is a fine work of art, 
worthy of CHANTREY, and an ornament to the Metropolis. The like- 
ness is at once characteristic and elegant, as all CHANTREY’s busts 
are: the rider is well placed in the saddle, and has an air of dig- 
ified ease; the left-hand holding the bridle loosely, and the right 
grasping a baton, which rests on the thigh. The drapery is that 
conventional compromise between modern and classic costume, by 
means of which Sir Francis CHantrey got rid of the difficulty 
of treating our ugly and unpicturesque dress: a mantle covers 
the upper part of the figure, on which it hangs in light and graceful 
folds, that sufficiently express the form beneath; and the lower limbs 
are clothed in a sort of stocking-pantaloons. ‘The thin and close cover- 
ing of the legs gives them a naked and unfinished appearance, which is 
increased by the absence of stirrups: one might fancy that the boots 
had been carried away, and the stirrups removed for the purpose of 
pulling the boots off. The horse stands firmly in a natural attitude of 
rest, ail four feet being planted on the ground; its head is small and 
animated in expression, crest full aud well arched, chest ample, limbs 
muscular and finely formed: the hiud-quarters are spare, and seem 
somewhat small compared with the full development of the fore-part ; 
and the fall of the mantle behind makes the rider appear as if seated 
nearer to the loins than to the shoulder. We do not question the cor- 
rectness of the animal's proportions: CHANTREY would scarcely be wrong 
in soimportant a point. The compact form ofa horse of the Arab breed is 
not, however, so well suited to sculpture as that of the heavy Flemish 
breed, which figure in the battle-pieces of Rurens: this is the type of 
most of the horses in equestrian statues, including the blown-bladder-look- 
ing quadruped on which Charles the First is mounted at Charing Cross. 
In modelling the horse standing still on all four legs, CHANTREY has 
given the sanction of his name to a bold and judicious innovation on the 
old custom of representing horses in statues either curvettivg or amb- 
ling ; and his successful example will induce other sculptors to follow it. 
Movement, or suspended action, is inconsistent with that quietude 
which forms so principal an ingredient in the stability and permanence 
of a portrait statue: the posture ought to be such that the living original 
might have retained with ease at least during the few minutes that it 
takes ordinarily to receive a complete impression ofthe man. In ideal 








sculpture, where form and action in the abstract are represented, rather 
than individual character, the case is different from portraiture. The 
same distinction applies to costume : a portrait statue should represent the 
man in his habit as he lived, however grotesque it may be. It would have 
been better had Sir Francts CHanTREY dressed George the Fourth in the 
uniform he wore at a review, with military boots and stirrups, the cloak 
supplying the folds of drapery desiderated by art; and to account for the 
head being uncovered, the hussar-cap or full-dress hat might have been 
held in the hand. The figure would have been less classical, but more 
characteristic. As it is, the costume has the great merit of not attract- 
ing attention to its details; but its nondescript nature is unsatisfactory. 
What makes Wyart’s cocked-hat and pigtail effigy ridiculous, is not 
the introduction of these articles of dress, but the sculptor’s bad repre- 
sentation of them: the shapeless figure and Negro head of the man are 
as ludicrous as the cocked-hat and pigtail. The liquid mane and solid 
tail of the horse are equally bad in art, though less palpably absurd. 
CuantTreEY has shown how hair should be treated, in this equestrian 
statue of George the Fourth; which, taken altogether, is a noble piece 
of bronze statuary. 

OrrFice of OrpNANCE, Dec. 29.—Royal Artillery—Geut. Cadet H. A. Smyth to be Sec. 
Lieut. vice Calder, promoted; Gent. Cadet P. W. Phillipps to be Sec. Lieut. vice Pol- 
lock, promoted; Gent. Cadet E, Moubray to be Sec. Lieut. vice Neville, promoted ; 
Geut. Cadet F. H. Chancellor to be Sec. Lieut. vice Strange, promoted ; Gent. Cadet 
R. H. Carlyon to be Second Lieut. vice Willett, promoted; Gent. Cadet H. 8. Eliot to 
be Second Lieut. vice Foriescue, promoted; Gent. Cadet C. Waller to be See. Lieut, 
vice Cox, promoted ; Gent, Cadet R. K. Freeth to be Second Lieut. vice O'Counell, 
promoted ; Gent. Cadet C. W. Grey to be Second Lieut. vice King, promoted ; Gent. 
Cadet F. M. M. Ommanney to be Second Lieut. vice Neill, promoted; Geut. Cadet 
E. Palmer to be Second Lieat. vice Clifford, promoted ; Geut. Cidet O. H Gilbert 
to be Second Lieut. vice Brettingham, promoted; Gent. Cadet F. Vansittart to be 
Second Lieut. vice Di Plat, promoted; Gent. CadetL. G. Paget to be Second Lieut. 
vice Adye, promoted ; Gent. Cadet R. Phelips to be Second Lieut. vice M'Queen, 
promoted ; Gent. Cadet H. Mercer to be Second Lieut. vice Franklin, promoted; 
Gent, Cadet H, A. R. Fitzgerald to be Second Lieut. vice Hawkins, promoted. 

Royal Engineers—Gent. Cadet C. S. Hutchinson to be Second Lieut. vice Cowper, 
promoted; Gent. Cadet H. Wray to be Second Lieut. vice Gibb, promoted ; Gent. 
Cadet C, Pasley to be Second Licut. vice Napier, promoted ; Gent. Cadet J. Stokes 
to be Second Lieut. vice Burtchael!, dec,; Gent. Cadet W. R. G. Hickey to be Second 
Lieut. vice Blake, dec. 

Apmiratty, Dec. 26.—Royal Marines—Gent, Cadets J. Crotchet and H. N. Gell 
to be Second Lieats. 

War-Orrice, Jan. 5.—9th Regt. Light Drags.—Paymaster F. E. Leech, from the 13th 
Light Drags. to be Faymaster, viee H. Kuiget, who retires upnn halt-pay. Ist Foot, 
Gen. the Right Hon. Sir G. Murray, G.C.B. from the 42d Foot, to be Colonel, vice Gen. 
Lord Lynedoch, G.C.B. dec, 10th Foot—E. Dashweod, Gent. to be Ensigu, by pur- 
chase, vice Singleton, promoted. J5th Foot—C, Sayers, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Portal, whose appointment has been cancelled. 41st Foot—J. E. Good- 
wyn, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Rawlins, promoted. 60th Fcot—H. E. 
Warren, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purcha-e, vice Formau, promoted in the 7th Foot. 
66th Foot—W. I. Herrick, Gent. to be Ev.sign, without purchase, vice Downman, pro- 
moted. 77ih Foot—Lieut. A. Aitken, from the 28th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Herbert, 
promoted, 93d Foot—G. A. Thompson, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Camp- 
bell, appointed to the 72d Foot. 

Memorandum —The half-pay of Lieut. T. H. H. Cauty, of the Bourbon Regiment, has 
been cancelled from the 5th Jan. 1844, he having beeu granted a commuted allowance. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE 

Tuesday, Jan, 2. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Januer and Co. Dowgate Dock, meat curers—DBanner and Co. Upper Thames Street, 
ale merchants—H. and H. J. Buchan, Southampton, house-decorators—Glendinning 
and Angell, Friday Street, wareliousemen—Anderson and Wells, Rochester, diapers— 
J. and T. Strick, Clydach, Glamorganshire, ironfounders—Waterhouse aud Sons, 
Liverpool far as regards A. Waterhouse—Scott and Day, Aldermanbury, ware- 
housemen—Topham and Cundall, Lee is, enzgravers—Blunn and Main, Leamington 
Priors, hosters—Hil! aud Perkias, Portsea, upholsterers — Hillman and Thomson, 
Cliffe, Sussex, common-brewers—Walker and Co. Boltou-le-Mcors, cotton-waste- 
spinners—Green and King, Aldborough, brick-makers—Stanley and Schofield, Man- 
chester, coal miners—Allhusen and Co. Newcastle upon-Tyne, merchants--J. and G. 
Spencer, Newton Street, Holborn, feather-merchants— Wagstaff and Ockey, Worcester, 
sadd!e-mauufacturers— M’Lauchian and Dallas, Liverpooi—Firth and Shaw, Leeds, 
linendrapers—Lea and Collingwood, Skinner Street, Clerkenwell, engine-turners— 
Pilkington and Richmond, Goole, eugineers—Hughes and Co. West Bromwich— 
Walker and M’Clure, Manchester, silk-mauufacturers; as far as regards P. Walker— 
Dearmau and Co. Manchester, merchants—Walker and Cunliffe junior, Preston, 
attornies—Moul and Co. Fenchurch Street, tea-brokers—M’Carthy and Burghes, 
Billiter Square—Randall and Eldridge, Southampton, attornies — Wight and Todd, Old 
Kent Road, surgeous— Dover and Co. Liverpool, warehouse-keepers ; as far as regards 
W. Birkett—Barber and Sons, Cowper’s Court, stockbrokers; as far as regards S. N, 
Barber senior— Lockwood and Allom, Hull, architects— Burrup and Blight, Lombard 
Street, stationers—Wright and Baker, Derby, silk-dealers--W. aud T. Gore, Waver- 
tree, builders — Bolds and Starkey, Liverpool, ship-brokers— Wright and Co, Sheffield, 
busk-makers; as far as regards T. Brown—Jackson and Co, Oldham, hat-manu- 
facturers; as far as regards J. Jackson senior—J. 8. and H. Ansell, Deal, carpen- 
ters—Leadbitter and D Arcy, Cecil Street, wine-merchants— Baines and Westfahll, 
Leicester, hosiers—Rodgers and Sons, Birmingham, web-manufacturers— Nail and 
Lindop, Botolph Laue, fruit-brokers—W. and J. Sharp, Tooley Street, slaters; as far 
as regards W. Sharp—Best and Son, Rosoman Street, tailors—P. aud H. Mason, San- 
derlaud, surgeons—Heath Colliery Company, West Bromwich; as far as regards J. 
Eaton—Marshal) and Co, Wednesbury, ironmasters -Furnival, Hanley, earthenware- 
manufacturers — Bickerton and Wilkinson, Newtown, flanuel-manufacturers— Dale and 
Dollman, Birmingham, factors—Jackson and Fairbairn, South Shields, brewers— 
Challis and Co, Newgate Market, meat-salesmen—Boulter and Harsaut, Reepham, 
Norfolk, surgeons— Briggs and Smith, Kingston-upon Hull, publicans. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Evans, Blackfriars Road, tobacconist—Crispiu, Eagle Street, City Road, Post-office 
clerk —Southon, Upper Seymour Street, cut of business—Roberts, Wickwar, Gloucester- 
shire, farmer—Wildsmith, Wolverhampton, warehouse clerk —Pool, Halifax, brace- 
manufacturer - Bernard, Regent Street, professor of phalacromiasy—Hunter, Bristo), 
grocer—Harrison, Lockwood, Yorkshire, grocer—Scaddlethorp, Sherburn, Yorkshire, 
innkeeper—Wilston, Welwyn, wheelwright —Avis, Newmarket, tailor—Jones, Suckley, 
Worcestershire, farmer—leat junior, Guiseley, out of business—Corlass, Keighley, 
victualler—Harwood, York, tobacconist— Robinson, Charlotte Street, Islington, car- 
penter—Rodwell, Providence Place, Kentish Town, pianoforte-maker—Heun, Com- 
mercial Road East, coal-merchant— Hallam junior, Skipton, piece-maker— Moseley, 
Hazel Grove, Stockport, attorney--Adams, Birmingham, veterinary surgeon— Eccles, 
Dudley, horse dealer— Moore, Bury St. Edmund's, coachman — Marshall, otherwise 
De Douay, Newcastle Street, Strand, milliuer—Brideu, Paddington Street, corn- 
dealer— Dixon, Margate, parish clerk—Walker, Halifax, cloth weavers— Lewis, Brix- 
ton Hill, omnibus-driver. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Bayuts, Josepu, Aston-juxta- Birmingham, victualler, to surreuder Jan. 10, Feb. 10: 
solicitors, Messrs. Chilton and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr. Benson, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Birmiugham. 

Hoxtpswoxts, Georce, Halifax, worsted-spiuner, Jan. 12, Feb. 5: solicitors, Messrs. 
Emmett and Allen, Bloomsbury Square; Messrs, Alexander, Halifax; Mr. Courtenay, 
Leeds; cefficial assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

Nicuorson, Donaxp, Liverpool, hatter, Jan. 13, Feb. 9: solicitors, Mr. Pritchard, 
Staple Inn; Mr. Hime, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpvol. 

Sara, Bexsamtin, Tipton, grocer, Jau. 12, Feb. 6: solicitors, Messrs. Motteram and 
Giddy, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Stevens, Roperr, New Cut, dealer in china, Jan. 9, Feb. 9; solicitors, Messrs. 
Turner and Hensman, Basing Lane; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Turner, Hewstr Fysu, Myddleton Street, Clerkenwell, baize-manufacturer, Jan. 12, 
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Feb.13: solicitors, Messrs. Taylor and Co. Great James Street; official assiguee, Mr. 
Graham, Coleman Street. 

Waratiey, Joun, Kenuiugton Cross, livery-statle-keeper, Jan. 9. Feb. 13: 
Mr. Harpur, Kennington Cross ; official assignee, Mr, Green, Aldermanbury. 
Woop, Witrtam, and Port, Hesry, Burton-upon-Trent, screw-mauufacturers, Jan. 
10, Feb. 17 : solicitors, Messrs. Richardson, Burton-upon-Trent; official assignee, Mr. 

Whitmore, Birmingham. 


solicitor, 


DIVIDENDs. 

Jan, 23, Ricketts, Leadenhall Street, merchant—Jan. 31, Warburton, Liverpool, 
tailor —Jan. 26, Colpitts, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer —Jan. 26, Pow, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, ship-broker—Jan. 23, boy, Hog Monkwearmouth Shore, shiph: iilder— 
Jan. 24. Allison, Darlington, scrivener ~ Jan. 24, Looney, Whitehaven, cooper. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of merting. 

Jan. 25, Dickinson, Bexley, merchant—Jan. 23, Nutter, © ambridge, miller— 
Jan. 25, Coleman, St. Alban’s, victualler—Jan. 25, Baker, Camberwell. carpenter— 
Jan. 23, Aumonier, Wigmore Street, jeweller—Jan. 27, V ‘ard, Birmingham. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the eontrary, on or befure Jan.2 

Gordon and Co. Manchester, machine makers —Horder, shades sor faery chemist — 

Hodgson, Sunderland, tea dealer. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

liver, Cambridge, jeweller; first div. of 4s. 2d. in part of 7s. 6d. already paid, on 
Jan. 3, and three following Wednesdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Laue—Gray, Jermyn 
Street, tailor; first div. of 2s. 6d. on Jan. 3, and two following Wednesdays; Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane — George, Upper Berkeley ' Street, bookseller; first div. of ds. 10d.on Jan. 
3, and three following Wednesdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane — Yeatm: an, Lechdale, 
Gloucestershire, chemist ; second div. of ds on Jan. 3, or any subsequent Wednesday ; 
Mr. Acramau, Bristol -Caldicott, Newport, Moumouthshire, grocer; first div. of 5s. 3d. 
on Jan. 3, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Squier, Exeter, 
brushmaker; second and final div. of 1s. 14d. iu addition to a former diy. of 6s. any 
day after Jan. 3; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—Hedderley, Nottingham, druggist; first div. of 
3s. Gd. ou Jan. 4, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham — Hughes, 
Birmingham, ironmonger; second div. of 14d. on Jan. 11, or apy subsequent Thurs- 
dav; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham—Caswell, Birmingham, glass dealer; second div. 
of lds i iu addition to the first div. of 4d. on Jan. 11, or any subsequeut Thursday; Mr. 
Bittleston, Birmingham—Ward, Liverpool, brewer; second div. of 4d. on Jan. 10, or 
any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Follett, Liverpool— Heap aud Co. Padiham, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-spinners; div. of 20s.; first div. of 18s. on the separate estate of W. Heap; 
and first div. of 5¢d. on the separate estate of J. Roberts, on Jan. 9, or any subsequeut 
Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Ewrne, R. T., Largs, wright, Jan. 8, 29. 

Ferouson, R. and D,, Dundee, sailmakers, Jan. 10, 29. 

Fintayson, Fain, maltster, Jan. 8, Feb. 

Lapaatx, W. D., Glasgow, wright, Jan. 6, 29. 

Paterson, W. and Dowatt, C., Arbirlot, bleachers, Jan. 8, 26. 

Rosertson, F.T., Duudee, merchant, Jan. 8. 31. 





Friday, Jan. 5. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Russell and Co. West Smithfield, coopers—W. and S. Hawkings, Horseferry Road, 
brokers —Thomas and Sons, Bath, wheelwrights— Davies and Buckland, Threwinvedic 
Street, insurance-brokers— Brown and Co, Abchurch Lane, bankers; as far as regards 





J, Janson— Edwards and Gwyther, Bristol, bootmakers—G. and T. Spencer, Worcester, 


drapers—Burgess and Hunt, Ramsgate, booksellers—Price aud Co. Basinghall Street, 
factors - Bressey and Taitt, Jewry Street, woollendrapers — Gibson and Co. Austiniriars, 
iusurance-brokers; as far as regards C. Whiting—Anti Coal Monopoly Company, 
Chariug Cross—Scott and Co. Manchester, commission-merchants; as far as regards 
Ww. W. “Hardy ~R. and W. Oldershaw, King’s Arms Yard, attornies—Polding and 
Davies, Liverpool, ship store dealers Fletcher aud Yelverton, Liverpool, slate mer- 
chants—Griffith and Brooke, Keppel Street, surgeons -Green and Barrett, City Road 
Wharf, coal-merchauts—Plumbridge and Co. Manchester, milliners— Morrison and 
Tapling, Star Court, Bread Street, carpet-factors—Morgan and Oakley, M ‘idstoue, 
saddlers—W. and P. Kelly, Leicester, manufacturers—Clapham and Sous, Leeds, mer- 
chants—Scott and Sou, Bennett Street, Hanover Square, tailors— Barrow and Falkner, 
Southwell, Nottinghamshire, atturnies—Br and Co. Little Love Lane, warehouse 
men—Gatis and Lewis, Wolverhampton, surgeous—Lee and Williams, Leadeshall 
Street, cloth-factors—Gibbon & Co. Leicester, brewers—Martin aud Jones, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, linendrapers—Cox and Sons, Great Queen Street, printers ; as far as 
regards J. L. Cox— Dobbs and St. George, Liverpool, wine-merchants—J. & R. Orme, 
Stock port, cotton-waste dealers — Wood aud Sous, Bath, printers ; as far as regards G, 
Wood— Hodgson and Gray, York, cabinetmakers - Ramsey aad Co. Flower and Dean 
Street, silk- dyers ; ; as far as regards J. Symons—L. & L. Dixon, Northallerton, liven- 
drapers—Gladstone and Lindley, Woiverhampton, irou masters—W. and S. Lumb, 
Leeds, millwrights—Holloway and Welch, Birmingham, coal-merchants—J. R. and 
A. Ransome, Ipswich. iroufounders ; as far as regards F. Ransome—Teuney and Side- 
bottom, Kingston- -upon-Hull, attornies—C ockshott and Son, Keighley, fellmongers— 
Houlgrave and Co. Harrington, tar-distillers—J. M. and J. Godwin, Burslem, earthen- 
ware-manufacturers. 
DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Joy, Birstal, cordwaiuer —Thomas, Cwm Amman, Carmarthenshire, surgeon —Wof- 
fenden, Dewsbury, yarn-maker—Buckley, Almoudury, woollen-cloth spiuner—Blunt, 
Church Street, Trinity Square, farmer—Hoile, Sandwich, farmer—Jeseph, Peter's 
Hill, clerk--Moulton, John Street, Clerkenwell, gardener—Leese, Regent Street, City 
Road, clerk — Mullens, Lewes, schoolmaster—Robiusou, Warrington, traveller—Mews, 
Great St. Andrew Street, confectioner—Callaway, King Street Terrace, Islington, gro- 
cer—Lockett, Stoke upon-Trent, beer seller—Parsons, Tottenham Court Road, out of 
employmeut— Manning, Park Place, Walworth. messenger—-Tucker, Upper Stamford 
Street, discount agent — Manuel, David Street, New Road, carpenter—Cattell, Goswell 
Street, tobacconist — Nicholas, Dudley, iron-fitter—Sherratt, Berkeley Street, Lambeth, 
cardcase-maker—Sides, Shotattou, Shropshire, farmer—Tanuer, Ebury St. schoolmaster 
—Levick, High Holborn, clerk. INSOLVENT, 

Bearur, W., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, joiner, Jan, 5. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Cooxe, MicwaeEt, Evesham, hotel-keeper, to surrender Jan. 17, Feb. 13: solicitor, 
Mr. Cheek, Evesham; oflicial assiguee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Crorr, Wintram Patrie Masters, Great Windmill Street, victualler, Jan. 19, Feb. 
16: solicitor, Mr. Helder, Clement's Inn ; official assignee, Follett, Basinghall Street. 

Furter, Winuram, Cotton Street, Poplar, coal-merchant, Jan. 13, Feb. 16; solicitor, 
Mr. Tarner, Mouut Place, Whitechapel Road; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. 

Newton, Georce, Seaham Harbour, Durham, hosier, Jao. 17, Feb. 15: solicitors, 
Messrs. Chater and Mr. Foster, Newcastle upou-Tyne; official assiguee, Mr. Baker, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 

Perens, Frepericx, Manchester, wine-merchant, Jau. 17, Feb. 8: solicitors, Messrs. 
Bennett, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Sanpvers, Tuomas, Ramsgate, shoemaker, Jau.9, Feb. 6: solicitors, Messrs. Vining 
and Co. Tokenbouse Yard; official assignee, Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Srexes, Joun Mars Epwarp, St. Alban’s, gas-contractor, Jan. 9 Feb. 9; solicitors, 
Messrs. Stevens and Co. Queen Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, 
Basinghall Street. 

Wacker, James, Wheaton Aston, Staffordshire, machine maker, Jan. 15, Feb. 17: 
solicitors, Mr. Turuer, aud Mr. Smith, Birmingham; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Birmingham. 





























DIVIDENDS. 
Jan. 26, Kirkpatrick, Newport, Isle of Wight, banker—Jan. 26, Douglas, Old Broad 
Street, merchant—Jan. 26, Buttenshaw, High Holborn, tea-dealer—Jan. 26, Hum- 
phreys, Brightou, wine-merchant —Holloway, Basingstoke, draper—Jan. 26, Jackson, 
Bermondsey Street, woolstapler—Jan. 26, Bourne, Clapham, carpeuter—Jan. 26, 
Bacon, Anchor Street, Shoreditch, silk manufacturer —Jan. 26, Hammond, Havant, 
brewer—Jan. 26, Huntsman, High H.lborn, chemist—Jan. 26, Rosselli, Lime Street, 
merchant—Jan. 26, Halford, Canterbury, banker—Jan. 24, Goldsbury, Hastings, 
draper—Jan. 23, Gooding, Chatham, bootmaker—Jan. 30, Lane senior, Stockport, cot- 
ton-manufacturer—Jan, 31, Stephenson, Beverley, grocer—Jan. 27, Bushell, Evesham, 
innkeeper—Jan. 29, Ward, Notting sham, tailor. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Jan. 26, Dawson, North Row, Covent Gardeu, fruiterer--Jan. 26, Zullani, Mincing 
Lane, merchant—Jan. 31, Tregaskes, Bristol, victualler—Jan, 31, Clapton, Bristol, 
warehouseman—Jan, <9, Exley, Mauchester, bootmaker, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contriry, on or bef.re Jan. 26. 

Richardson, Limehouse, timber-merchant—Emery, Halifax, coro-merchaut—Farris, 
East Street, Manchester Square, baker—Brown, Liverpool, millwright—Bates, Wel- 
beck Street, auctioneer—Duncau, Derby, engiueer. 




















DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Brettell, Rupert Street, printer; second div. of 1s. 10d. on Wednesday next, or any 
subsequent Weduesday; Mr. Belcher, King's Arms Yard—Wacey, aaa Street, 
bookseller; second div. of 3s. 94. on W ednesday uext, or any suk 
Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard—Odlin, Stamford, mercer; final ‘div. “7 2s. 94d. on 
Wednesday next, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Forzes, R., Pleasance, Forfarshire, flax-spiuner, Jan, 12, 30. 

Garsrattu, S., Ayr, merchant, Jan. 10, Feb. 8. 

JarFreY, J.S., Stirling, ironmonger, Jan. 11, Feb. 1. 

M'Braynye, J. ’B. and M‘Ixpoz, J., Glas: zow, merchants, Jan. 12, Feb. 5. 

MarsHatt, J., Siamanan, Stirlingshire, yrain-dealer, Jan. 12, Feb. 9, 

Rowart, J., Barrwood, covtractor, Jan. iH. Feb. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 








(Closing Prices.) 










































| Saturday Monday. |Tuesday. ‘| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent. Consols .. = shot | —— — ase — | aaa 
Ditto for Account ...essceses(I6hexd | 97k 7% 97k 96: | M7 
3 per Cents. Reduced. | 97% | 97% 93 97% 97¢ } 98 
34 per Ceuts. Red uced . | 102 | 1023 1025 102¢ 1024 102¢ 
New 3¢ per Ceuts...e.0+ shut . — 
Long Annuities Pieanaceues 12 SS 12 12% 129 7 12 
Bank Stock, 7 percent. .....| 185 | 185¢ 185} 1854 186 | 185} 
India Stock, 104 .... .}| shut —_— — | — 
Exchequer Bills, iid. p diem| 64 pm. | 66 69 “68. 7 | 69 
Tudia Bouds, 34 per cent. 79 pm. —— 78 80 | 8s 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Ste oe sees O pe C te! —— |, Mexican ....e0.+++.0.e5 pe Ct.) 32g 



























Austrian ..cccscccccceesd — | Ditto (Deferred)... 5 | 9t 
Belgian... sooeed — 1032 | Michigan.... 6-\;>— 
Brazilian...c.cccseceesed — 75¢ | Mississippi (Sterli 6 — | — 
Buenos Ayres.coe-ereee.6 — —— | Neapolitan ...essee.00.5 — | —— 
Cuba... Nexeneconyannted _ — New York (1858)... 5 — Qltexd. 
Chiliau . + — 9 Ohio. ..ccccccscces 6 — | 90 
Columbian of 1924: --6 — Llgexd.) Pennsylvani i= | — 
Dauish ..... wo — —— | Peruvian. 6 — | 225 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) . 2— S54} exd. Portuzuese tone 5 — —_ 
Ditto pane cab - 100¢ | Ditto (Converted) . _— 44 
Freuch ..e.- are, er — | Russian.. 5 — 116+ 
Ditto ..... ae _ Spani 5 

Indiana (Sterling) . od — | ye) oe 

Illinois. See cdacssenets ose Ditto ( Delerre) 

Kent: 2e8 South Carolina . 

Louisiana (Stor ting) « 5 






| United States Bank 
Virginia. c..cccccseeceese® — 


Maryland (Sterling) 
Massachusetts (Sterlit 


A Te 





— | Teinessee...... 
SH 















ARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— Ban 
Bolanos.,.e+++.+ coccecceee! == | Australasian..e..sseeeees 
Brazilian Imperi al. —_ British North Ameri 
Ditto (St. Jolin del Vitey) « 114% Colonial . 
British lron .....cecessccsoes| —— Londou and V 


Candouga .ccccccccsccoscocel London Juint Stock. F 
Cobre Copper e.cseseerersece National of eland. 
Ramways— || National Provincial. . 
Edint 53 Provincial of Ireland. 
Eastern Counties . 103 Union of Australia... . 
Grand Juuction .... — | Union of London........... 
Great Western.. ........ Goes 93 } Docxs— 
433 














| 
Exst and West Iudia ....00.0./ 






























Liverpool and Mi anchester .... | 130 
London and Brightou .....0+. | London aa 101 
London and Blackwall. ° 53 St. Katherine o....ccce-ore 166 
Loudon and Greeuwich......- 5} | EoUS— 
Loudon and Birmingham..... 2338 | jian Agricultural., od 
Loudon and Croydon . - 143 | 8 
Manches‘er and Leeds......-, 102 | cose (—_ 
Midland Counties ...0..00.0 88 | GeneralSteam...... | 26 
North Midland.......... anes 90 | New Zealand....... — 
South-eastern and Dover..... 351 Royal Mail Steam... —_— 
South-western..... ° we | South Australian..... |— 
York and North Midia un nd. 120 =| Van Diemen’s Land.......... —— 
BULLION. METALS, 
Gold, Foreignin Wars ..per 1.178. 9d. Copper, British Cakes.per ton one 030 to0 00 
seston See Pillar Doll 0 0 Iron, British Bars 00-0 00 
0 4 9h Lead, British Pig 0—17170 
o 4 1k |Steel, English.ses.. o—0a 00 








GRAIN, Mark eae January 5. 


s. 8. 
Wheat, RedNew ito i Maple.... 26 to) >| Oats, Feed .- hinge 
- 43 22 











PINE ceccee White.. Fine .. =e 
id . Boilers...+.++ "34 Poland. ... 
oes Benns, Ticks meee: Soe Fine.. 
Fine ee ne. a Old...ceeeee 29 Potato. 
Superfine New 50 -. 57| Peas, Hog aon Harrow. -.... 23 2.82 Fine vey 24 4625 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of | Fe the — sent Week. 
Wheat 50s. 4d. Ry@ ...cee «+ 10s, 6d 





Beans .. « 10 6 
Peas +.... - 10 6 





Barley 








PROVISIONS. 
BUTTER—Best Fres be 163. Od. per doz. 
Carlow, 31. 13s. to 41.65. per cwt. 
ON, S 







Os.to Os, 
+ 4238.to 743, 
De : . 463.to 583, 
HAMS, York.. - 694. to 808. 
EGGS, French. : to 83. Od. 

Molasses...... 21s. to 27s. per cwt 


Os. to Os, 
fd, to 8jd. the 4lb. Loaf. 
Average price of Muscovado Sugir....+ Os. Od. per cwt. 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD.* 
2s. 6d. to 3s, Od. tu 35. wee ccece wee 33, Od. to 43 O01. to 43. 4d. 
Q « 3 8 








“4 3 0 8 2 «w @¢ O o & 
4 «sa 40 cae $6: <4, 4 2 ce Oe 
fea st etc) aoa 40.4 8&8 
0 hs a @ OS weérane 0 0 ao &@ © «aw © SH 
sink ihectat=ceu 
HEAD Orc ATTLE AT EMITHELELD, 
Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
BHGAS ccc cccceccdadecvecettecte WOe sedssuee 3,7 coccccee 197 cccccece Se 
MORdRY. .scccccccectscvccctoccs 9,758 sesecece S8;268 cores co «78 eeccccee 209 
HOPS. 






Kent Pockets, ‘ +. 105s to 115s. 
Choice Ditto, - 130 0 
Sussex Pock lus — 110 
Fine Ditto 2 il2 — 11S 






HA i An D STRAW. (Per prey 36 T 
RLA 


AND, SMITHFIE LD. POR WHITECHAPEL 
Hay, Good. hans oe Os. 50s.. 722. 
Inte 66 os a 0 e.. “= 
0 - 6 O) eon 0 « © 
100 95 0 + 60 ., 105 
33 39 0 10 os 
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HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
On Monday, and during the Week, 

THE BOHEMIANS; or, the Rogues of Paris. 
After which, a New Grand Christmas Pantomime, 
HARLEQUIN BLUE BEARD. 
Columbine, Miss Bullen. Harlequin, Mr. Wieland. 
Boxes 4s. Pit2s. Gallery ls. Second Price at9. 
Doors open at 6, Commence at ¢ before 7 o' Clock. 


RENCH PLAYS.—ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. Mr. Mircaece begs respectfally to 
submit the arrangements which he has entered into for 
the Third Season of French Plays, which will be com- 
menced at the above Theatre, on Monpay, 22d January 
1844. The following artistes are engaged, and will ap- 
ear during the season: Mdlle. Forgeot, M. Cartigny, 
i. Achard, (his first appearance,) M. L‘Herie, Madame 
Albert, Mdlle. y, M. Volnys, Malle. A. Beanchéne, 
M. Levassor, Maile. Déjazet, Madame Laurent, Mdlle. 
M. Beauchéne, Mdlle. Couturier, Mdlle. Hermine, 
Mdlle. Bachelet, Mdlle. Nelia Henri, Mdlle. Aglae, 
Madame Lienard, M. Lemadre, M. Gaston, M. Bazin, 
M. Barqui, Messieurs Lienard, Delmary, Dorgebret, 
and Grenet, The Subscription will be for Forty Repre 
sentations, which will take place on Mondays aud’ Pri- 
days; the performances on Wednesday Evenings will 
not be included in the Subscriptions, but Subscribers 
will be allowed to exchange either the Monday or Friday 
Evening for the Wednesday, when they may desire to 
do so, for the accommodation of their other engagements. 
The First Performance will take place on Monday, 22d 
January, when M. Achard, Mdile. N. Henri, and 
Malle. M. Reauchéne, will have the honour of making 
their first appearance in this country. Applicatious for 
Season Boxes and Stalls, to be addressed to Mr. Mrr- 
cues, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; Mr. Sams, 
St. James’s Street; ANprews’ aud Epers’, Bond Street. 
MHE OJIBBEWAY INDIANS, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. Mr. CATLIN 
has rearranzed his extensive North American Indian 
Collection, in the Egyptiau Hall, and it is NOW OPEN, 
with the extraordinary additional interest of Nine Real 
and Wild Indians, from the wilds of America, iu Full 
Costume, illustrating the Collection by giv 
various Dances, Songs, War-whoops, &c. &e. Open 
Daily, from Twelve to Three in the Day, and from Seven 
to Ten at Night. The Indians will be in the room 
giving their Dances, &c. from Half past Twelve to Two, 
and from Half past Seven to Nine inthe Evening, during 
which hours Mr. Cattrn will be present, explaining, &c. 
Admittance, 2s. 6d.; Children, 1s. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON, 
4, Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, Established 
837. PRESIDENT. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Campringe. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Norraamrton, P.R.S. 
The Subscribers of the current year ending the 3lst 
March 1844, will receive for each Guinea paid, besides 
the chance of obtaining a Valuable Work of Art, an im- 
pression of a Line Engraving by Mr. E. Goonaut, from 
the picture of CLarxson Stanrretp, R.A. THE CASTLE 
OF ISCHIA: aud in addition to this, a Series of 22 
Desigiis in Outline, size 12 inches by 8, made expressly 
for the Society, by Mr. H. C. Senous, and engraved by 
Mr. Henry Moses, illustrative of THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS. ‘The Outliues are now engraved, and 
may be seen at the Office. An early Subscription is 
earnestly solicited, to enable the Committee to make 
arraugements for their distribution immediately 
close of the Lists. A finished Proof of the 
due to the Subscribers of the year 1843, RAFF/ 
AND THE FORNARINA, engraved by Mr. L. Stocks, 
after Sir A. Cattcort, R.A., may be seen at the Office. 
Grorcr Gopwin R.S. F.S.A. Hon, 
January 1844. Lewis Pocock, F.S.A. t Sees. 
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ldeamaae AND FOREIGN INSTI- 
TUTE. — Presidevt— 
Right Hon. the EARL of DEVON. 

The number of One Thousand Members being now 
neatly completed, the following are the Dates fixed for 
its proceedings — 

THE OPENING..... Monday. Jan. 15. 
Frrst Lecrure,...Weduesday, Feb. 7. 
Fruasr Sorrer ..... Thursday, Feb. 15. 

Candidates for Admission, with proper Introductory 
Referei.ces, will be received till the Opening, either per 
sonally or by letter, at No. 4, Hauover Square Rooms, 
between the hours of Ten and Four o’ Clock, on applica- 
tion to the Undersigned. 

James S. Buckrnenam, Resident Director. 
5th January 1844, 


M R. COCKLE’S PILLS 
5 FOR INDIGESTION, &e. 


“If you are in possession of better means 
Candidly inform me; if not, make use of these.”’—Horace. 
To such as experience almost habitual inconveuience 
from symptoms of indigestion—and to those especially, 
who ou their return to this country, after residing in a 
warmer climate, suffer from irregular action of the liver 
and bowels, (the invariable cousequence of such a tran- 
sition,) Mr. COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS are 
highly recommended for their mild, apericut, alte rative, 
and tunic properties, and for the power they possess in 
equalizing the secretion of the liver, and giving strength 
to the digestive organs. 
venders. 
gy td MACASSAR OIL.— 
PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Royal Family, and 
the several courts of Europe. This Elegaut, Fra 
and Pellacid Oil, in its preservative, restorative, 
beautifying qualities, is unequalled over the whole 
world. It preserves and reproduces the hair, even ata 
late period of life; prevents it from turning grey ; or if 
so changed, restores it to ifs original colour; frees it 
from scurf and impurity, aud renders it soft, silky, curly. 
and glossy. To Uhildren it is especially recommended as 
forming the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair. Price 
3s. Gd.; 7s.; Family Bottles, (equal to four small,) 
- 6d. and double that size, 2ls. per Bottle. -CAU- 
TION —Eech genuine Bottle has the words ‘* Rowland’s 
Macassur Oil eugraved in two lines, on the wrapper, 
and on the back of the wrapper nearly 1,500 times, con 
, 19,028 letters. Be sure to ask for ‘* Rowland’s 
assar Oil.’’ Sold by the Proprietors A. RowLanp 
and Son, 20 Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers, *,* All others cre Spurious Imitations. 


May be had of all medicine 
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paIvATE PUPIL.—A Clergyman, for 
some years Tutor to a Nobleman, and subsequently 
receiving SIX PUPILS into his House, a moderate dis 
tance from Loudon, would be glad to fill a VACANCY 
with a Gentleman’s Son, whose Education or Health 
may require more than commo: attention. Letters ad- 
dressed to the Rev. J. C. C. Post-oflice, Hampton Court, 
Middlesex, wiil be forwarded to him. 


IIE SCHOOL (for young Gentlemen) 

at St. GEORGE'S HOUSE, Everton, near Liver- 

pool, Conducted for upwards of Eight Years by the Rev. 

J. Brunner, from Zurich, in Switzerland, wiil re open, 

after the Christmas Vacation, on Turspay the 9th of 

January next. 

This Establishment endeavours to realize for its Papils 

a combination of the advantages peculiar to an educa- 

tion iu France or Germauy with those which resideuce 

in England and the most approved systems of English 
education afford, 

t recognizes as the general purposes of education, and 

considers as its duties—first, to secure to its pupils the 

greatest attainable amount of bodily health and strength ; 


secondly, to call into and to keep in action their moral | 


and religious feelings; thirdly, to develop their intellec- 
tual faculties; and fourthly, to impart to each of them 
as much useful knowledge as his time and individual 
powers will allow; and its arrangements provide that 
these aims be always kept in view together, and, in the 
ordinary course of its work, be attended to simultaneously. 

In their leisure hours the pupils are constantly super- 
inteuded by one of the masters. 

All severity on the one hand, and the holding out of 
prizes on the other, ure excluded from the means of dis- 
cipline. 

St. George’s House stands on the most elevated point 
of the neighbourhood of Liverpool, aud extensive play- 
grounds, with apparatus fur gymnastic exercises, belong 
to it. 

Terms, according to the age of the pupils, from Forty 
to Seventy Guineas per annum. 

For Prospectuses and References please to apply to 


| the Reverend J. Brunner. 





ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 


| complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
| Spurlousimitatious of their HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE, 
} request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
; venuine 


article bears the name of ‘*WILLIAM 
LAZENBY’’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label used so many years, and signed ‘‘ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.’’ 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE 


OF AN- 


| CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 


eare which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, & and is 
manufactured only at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


N OURNING.— COURT, FAMILY, 
1 and COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of 
the Loudon General Mourning Warchouse beg respect- 
fully to remind families whose bereavemeuts compel them 
toadopt mouruing attire, that every article (of the very 
best description) requisite fora complete Outfitof Mourn: 
ing may be had at their Establishment at a moment’s 
notice. Widows’ and family mourning is always kept 
made up, and a note descriptive of the mourning required 
will eusure every thing necessary for the occasion beiug 
sent in town or country immediately. Ladies not in 
mourning, requiring new and fashionable black mantles, 
cardinals, cloaks, &c. either in velvet, satin, or merino, 
for carriage, promenade, or travelling, will find some of 





| the choicest patterns of the season at this Establishment, 


as well as black velvets, satins, and ducapes for dresses of 
a superior texture. The show-rooms are replete with 
every novelty that modern taste has iutroduced in mourn- 
ing, millinery, flowers, collars, head-dresses, bugle 
berthés, &e.— Nos. 247 and 249, Regent Street, near 


| Oxford Street.—W. C. Jay and Co. 





N BETCALFES NEW PATTERN 
I i TOOTHL BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES. 
—The Tooth- Brush has the important advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and cleau- 
ing them in the most effectual and extraordinary manner, 
aud is famous for the hairs not coming loose, 1s. An im- 
proved Clothes- Brush, that cleans in a third part of the 
usual time, aud incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the duiable nubleached 
Kussian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
Flesh- Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet Brushes, which act in the most surprising 
aad successful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
with its preserved valuable properties of absorption, 
vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits aud de- 


| structive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 


Smyrna Sponge. Ouly at Mercarre’s Sule Establish- 
ment, 130 B, Oxford Street, Oue Door from Holles Street. 
N ECHI’S ELEGANCIES for NEW 
I YEAR’S PRESENTS, manufactured on the 
premises, 4, Leadenhall Street, near the ludia House, 
Londou, Wholesale, Retail, and I Ladies and 
Gentlemen’s Dressing-Cases in Leather, Wood, 
Papier Mache, from 100 guineas each down to ‘ ; 
ing Desks, 25 guineas down to 12s.; Work 

guineas to 10s.; Ladies’ Cabinet and Jewel Cases (as 
sutted) ; Tea Caddies, the most elegant in the world, 127. 
to 61. each, down to 7s. 6d.; Ladies Papier Maché Work 
Boxes, 10/. each down to d/.; Netting Boxes, 30s. to 23s. ; 
1ls.; sets of Tea Trays, 20 guinueas 


Card Boxes, 5/. 5s. to 


to 5l.; Bottle Cases, 30s. each; Companions, 2/. 10s. to | 


10s. 6d. each; Pole Screens, 9/. the pair; Hand Screens, 
59s. to 20s. the pair; Card Racks, 40s. to . the pair; 
Note and Cake Baskets, 59s. to 20s Bagatelle 
Tables, 137. 10s. to 3. 16s. each; Leather Writin; 
contaiving a complete Dressing Apparatus, 
5. 10s.; Pearl and Favcy Card Cases, 3/. 
each; Ivory Hair Brushes, 4/. to 2d. 10s. per pair; Splen- 
did Cases of Seven Day Razors, 101. to 22. 10s. the set; 
Ivory Handle and other highly-finished Strops. from 25s. 
to 3s. each; Wharncliffe Penkuives, Sporting Kuives and 
Fancy Scissors, 3/. to ds. each; Splendid Case of Agate 
Pearl, and Ivory Dessert Kuives aud Table Knives " 
42). to 4l. 4s. the case; arich variety of Slate, Bronze, 
Gilt, and Papier Mache aud table Inkstands, from 6/ to 
7s. 6d.each. The quality generally of Mechi’s manufac- 
tures, the elegance of their display, and the rare combi 
nation of exce:ieuce and economy, with a very ex i 
choice of stock, will amply repay the trouble of vi 

his Depot, 4, Leadenha!] Street. 








| ter, which exists, more or less, 


F URS.--IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 


PVURCHASERS.—In answer to numerous in- 
quiries, whether or not the Proprietors of the Hudsou’s 
Bay Warehouse have any connexiou with any other FUR 
ESTABLISHMENT, the Pablie are informed that the 
Proprietors are IMPORTERS as well as Retailers of 
Furs; that those spacious Premises, the ARGYLL 
ROOMS. are their only Manufactory ; aud that they have 
no CONNEXION with any other house whatever. 

C. COOK, Secretary, Hudson’s Bay Warehouse. 
Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street. 


URS.—CAUTION TO PUR- 

CHASERS. —As the SUPERB HUD*ON’S BAY 
FUR SEAL COATS, the PARDESSUS, the CRACO- 
VIENNE, the SPANISH CARDINAL, and a variety 
of other splendid Designs, introduced by the PROPRIE- 
TORS of the HUDSON’S BAY FUR WAREHOUSE, 
aud composed of the rarest aud most costly Furs, are 
being Pirated aud Advertised by unprincip!ed Furriers, 
at low prices, it is necessary to caution the Pablic against 
such nefarious schemes to trick them into purchasing spu- 
rivus and worthless articles, put together in imitation of 
those elegant and bez ul inveutious, which have been 
admired aud patronized by her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, his Roy2l Highness Prince Albert, the whole 
of the Court, aud nearly the whole of the Nobility. These 
recent attempts at imposition render it necessary to revert 
to the grounds on which the Company was established, 
and the disreputable artifices resorted to to prevent the 
Public availiug themselves of the advantages presented 
to them. 

The great difficulty long felt in procuring genuine 
Furs, and the extravagant prices demanded for them, 
induced the Proprietors to open the Argyll Rooms for the 
sale of Furs of high chraacter, at moderate prices. Had the 
Old Furriers at once ado; ted the same system they would 
doubtless have received a fair share of public patronage; 
but, alarmed at the prospect of reduced profits, they 
le gued together to defeat the objects of the Company by 
trickery and fraud, and were not arrested in their dis- 
honest and disgraceful career till legal proceediugs were 
commenced against the heads of the conspiracy. It is 
right to state, that there are some respectable Furriers in 
the Metropolis who have not connected themselves with 
the disgraceful proceedings alluded to; and it is to be 
hoped that this caution will induce buyers of Furs to 
make inquiries atthe Argyll Rooms before they complete 
their purchases, where every information counected with 
the Fur Trade will be readily afforded, 

C. Coox, Secretary, Hudson's Bay Warehouse. 

Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street. 


f AMP OIL EXTRAORDINARY 

and CHEAP LAMPS.—SMITH and (Co. solicit 
the public inspection of the brilliaut light produced by 
their highly RECTIFIED OIL, 4s. 6d. per gallon. This 
oil is the only real substitute for sperm iu every kind of 
lamp, aud burns much longcr, reducing the cost of light 
one half. No attempt will be made to solicit orders. 
The stock of table and reading lamps will be sold off 
at abont one-half the usual price. Central depdt opposite 
Norfolk Street, Strand, — Note the address, as Surry and 
Co.’s oil cxunot be obtained elsewhere. N.B. -Special 
agents for the celebrated Parisian Detergents, the instant 


| restorers of faded or soiled gilding, or-molu, and lacker. 


Price, for Gold, 2s. 6d , lacker, 1s. 6d. per bottle. 


(% HE NEW LIGHT.—GREAT 

NOVELTY. The Patent CAMPHINE LAMP 
gives a light of surpassing power, softness, and purity, 
without any kind of grease or dirt, smoke or smell. The 
Lamp is simply and beautifully structed, aud can be 
fitted to auy description of lamp, pedestal. or gas fitting. 
It is not easily pnt cut of condition. The Camphine 
(also a Patent) is 4s. per gallon, and is so pure, that if 
spilt on any article of dress or furniture, will not leave 
either mark or stain, while it consumes so slowly, that 
at the cost of three farthings for two hours, it gives a 
light equal to twelve mould candles, without any atten- 
tion. It will be found far less expensive thau any, and 
incomparably superior to all existing lights. To be seen 
burning at RIPPON and BURTON'S, (sole Wholesale 
aud Retail Agents for ENGLISH S PATENT CAM- 
PHINE,) 12, Wells Street, Oxtord Street. 





| gti PATENT BRANDY.— 
DISTILLERY, 7, SMITHFIELD BARS. 


Notwithstandiug the publicity for many years past given 
tothe superiorityof RETTS'’s PATENT FRENCH DIS- 
T'LLED BRANDY over every other Spirit, British or 
Foreign, it is yet but partially kuown: J. T. Berrs and 
Co, therefore feel it 2 duty they owe to the Pablica 
themselves, to invite a comparison between the Patent 
aud the French Brandy, uitil every Family in the king- 
dom, iu which Brandy is consumed, have made trial of 
their Patent Brandy,—and consequeutly discontinued the 
use of the Foreign article. Their respective merits are 
fairly developed in the following Testimonials, to which 
they again beg to refer. 

EXTRACTS EROM TESTIMONIALS. 

“T do not hesitate to express my conviction that your Patent 
Brandy is fully as free !rom every thing injurious to health, and 
contains as pure a spirit, as the best varieties of Foreign Brandy. 

“John T. Bett=, Esq.” **Rowarp Turners, Profes-or 

of Chemistry in the University of London. 
ert it with confidence, that for 
sed; and that your Patent 
+ which, though minute in 
always contaminate the Foreign Spirit. 
T. Betts, Esc “ Joseru Hume, Chemist to his Majesty.” 

“ Your Brandy is free from uncombined acd and ast at mate 
in m>-t of the Granc imported 
from France. * Joun Thomas Cooven, Lecturer on Chemistry. 

“To Mr. Betts.” 

It is this perfect freedom from the above objectionable 
qualities, and its agreeable similarity in flavour to the 
finest samples of Cognac Pranidy, that constitute the pe- 
culiar value of the PATENT BRANDY. J.T. I 


5l. | and Co. are at lengihenabled to give a distinct assurance 
5, to 10s, | i 


that arrang 
present mont 


mpleted iu the course of the 
t Tord au unfailing protection 
to purchasers against the continuance of those frands 
from which they have hitherto so estensively suffered ; 
as each bottle will be secured by «a Parent Meratiic Cap 

or covering for the cork, of solid metal, with their 
name, address, aud the words ‘ BETTs’s PATENT 
BRANDY ” embossed upon it; the forgery of which sub- 
jects the guilty party to a Penalty of Filty Pounds for 
every offence. This valuable Spirit is manufactured only 
at the Distillery, No. 7, Smithlield Bars, leading to St. 
Johu Street; where it may be obtained, either Pale or 
Coloured, in quantities not less than Two Gallons, at 18s. 
per Gallon, for Cash ondelivery. 
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REEMASONS’ AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
DIVIDENDS.—Notice is hereby given, that from and 
after the 15th instant, the Half- Yearly Dividend to the 
20th ultimo, will be in course of payment to the respec- 
tive Shareholders. JosEPH pean. Secretary. 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 4th January 1844. 


ODGSON AND ABBO TT’s PALE 
ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Assotr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere — City Office. 98, Gracechure h Street. 








ATENT LEVER WAT CHES, 
LONDON MADE,—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 
Watchmakers, 9, Corvhill, London. opposite the Bank. 
Patent Lever Watches mounted in Silver Cases, Four 
Guineas each; or, in Gold Cases, Ten Guineas each, 
They have the detached escapement, jewelled, and 
maintaining power for the Watch to continue going whilst 
being w ound. The performance warri rnted. 


EATHER BEDS.—HEAL and SON 
beg to notify that in cousequence of the depressed 
state of the Feather Market, they are enabled to offer 
good WELL-SEASONED GREY GOOSE FEATHERS 
at Is. 4d. per poond—GOOD WHITE GOOSE Ditto, at 
2s. per pound. HEAL and SON, Feather Dressers and 
Bedding Manufacturers, 194, (opposite the Chapel,) Tot- 
tenham’ Court Road. 





\HE COURT CIRCULAR, a first- 

class fashionable Newspaper, comprising also Tales, 
Essays, Literary and Musical Reviews, Dramatic Criti- 
cisms, Notes and Novelties of the Flower Garden, and 
a great variety of Miscellaneous Intelligence, will appear 
Tus Day, January 6th, Price 6d. (6s. 6d. per Quarter.) 
Orders received by all Newsmen. Advertisements and 
Packets for the Editor, at the temporary Office only, 10, 
North Wellington Street, Strand. 


ULL’S NEW SYSTEM. 

The ATHENAUM, of Sarurpay Janvary 6th, 
contains a full explavation of BULL’S NEW SYST EM 
for the supply of FAMILIES and BOOK SOCIETIES 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and which 
may be obtained ofall Newsmen and Booksellers through- 
out the Kingdom, and of Mr. Bur, 19, Holles Street, 
four doors from Cavendish Square, London, 


Now Ready, Gr: itis, and ?P ont frees. 
INTS FOR THE FORMATION 
OF READING SOCIETIES. 

The Plan advocated in this little Pamphlet will effect 
two important objects—that of adding to the supply of 
the current literature the choice of all the most valuable 
Works in the various languages, and that of extending 
the choice of New Books to ‘he entire productions of the 
Press. It is especially adapted to provincial readers, a 
by asmall Aunual Subse ription the Perusal of all ‘tie e 
New Works as the y appear may be obtained. 

SaunperRs and Oriey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 











Now Ready, P rice &¢ 
OMAN, AN ENIGMA; 
or Life and its Reveaiings. By the Author of 
** Conquest and Self-Couquest,’ &e. ij Being Part 69 
of ** The Novel Newspaper.” Parts 1 to 63, in 15 vols. 
cloth, 5s. per volume. Each Part contains one or more 
complete Works, aud any Part or Volume may be had 
Separate. Catalogues Gratis. 
Also, Just Published, 
THE LOLLARDS; a Tale founded ou the Religious 
Persecutions of the F ift -cnth Century. 1s. 4d. 
MORRIS’S TOUR through TURKEY, GREECE, 
EGYPT, &e. to the HOLY LAND. 1s. 6d. 
ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS of SANTILLANE. 
Complete, 1s. 8d. 
N. Bruce, Novel Newspaper Office, (removed to) S4, 
Farringdon Street; and all Booksell ers. 


PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, WHITBY, AND 
LOWMAN, 








On Monday, Ist January 1844, will be Published, in 
imperial 8vo. Part 1. Price 2s. and Vol. I. Price 24s. to 
be continued on the First and Fifteenth of every 
Month, antil completed in Forty-seven Parts at 2%. 





each, or in Volumes every three months at 24s. each, of | 


CRITICAL COMMENTARY and 
PARAPHRASE ou the OLD and NEW TEs- 
TAMENTS, and the APOCRYPHA. 

By Parricx, Lowru, ArNALp, Wurrpy, and Lowman. 
With the Text at large; forming Four Volumes, imperial 
8vo. Prospectuses may be had gratis of every respectable 
Bookseller in the kingdom. 

London: Printed tur Tuomas Trac, Cheapside, and 
may be procured by order of every Dealer in Books in 
the United Kingdom. 

*,* Wanted active Canvassing Agents for this work. 





Just Published, the Seventeenth Edition, Price 3s. ; and 
seut free, on receipt of a Pust oflice Order for 3s. 6d. 
eo : the CAUSES of its 
{' PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain Diree- 
tions for its PERFECT RESTORATION; addressed to 
the sufferer from Tropical Climate, Excess, Weakness, 
&c.; followed by Observations on MARRIAGE, the 
Treatment of Mental and Nervous Debility, Despond- 
ency, &c. IiJustrated with Cases, &c. By J. L. Curtis 

and Co. Consulting Surgeons, London. 

Published by the Authors ; and Sold by Burgess, Medi- 
cal Bookseller, <8, Coventry Strect; Barth, 4, Brydges 
Street, Strand; Mann, 39, Cornhill; Strange, 21, Pater- 
noster Row, London; Guest, 51, Bull Street, Birming- 
ham; Sowler, 4, St. Anne’s Square, Manchester ; Philip, 
Liverpool ; Fannin and Co. 41, Grafton Street, Dublit ; 
Belster and Co, Cork ; Barnes, 39, High Street, Glas- 
gow; Duucan, 114, High Street, Edinburgh; and all 
Booksellers. OPINIONS OF IHE PRESS. 

“ Messi Curtis’s work, entitled ‘Manhood,’ is one of the few 
books now coming before the public on such a subject which ean 

pho m to the character of bemg strictly professional, at the same 

ime that it is fully tote ligible to all who read it. The moral and 
medical precepts given in ‘it render it invaluable.”’—MaGner, 

Megsrs. Cuiris and Co, are to be consulied Daily at 
their resideuce, No.7, Frith Street, Soho Square Lon- 
don. Country Patieuts are reque: sted to be as minute as 
possible in the detail of their case s; the communication 
must be accompanied by the usual consultation fee of 
1/.; and in all cases the most inviolable secrecy may he 
relied on. — 








} 





|} Children, By Orro Svecwter. Small dto. 7s.6d. Ready. 


Just Published, Price Two Shillings, 


d ‘ 
PPT 8 Ff @ bL SS 
Par M. X. B. Satntine. Nouvelle Edition, Revue et Abrégée par E. Dusuc, M.D. 
Edinburgh: R. Granr and Son; London: Loneman and Co. 

“ This charming fiction is well adapted for the purpose w.th which it has been revised and republished in this 
country—that of a class-book for young persons learning French. In this edition it seems perfectly unexception- 
able.’’—Spectatur. ‘* A model of composition.’ *—Edinburgh Advertiser. 

The Publishers beg to add that no further abridgment has been made on this edition than such as im- 
proves the work as a school-book, and that the price is little more than half of that of the Brussels edition . 





Now Ready, the Fourtn anp Last Part of the 
HON. E. EDEN’S 
PRINCES AND PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Price 2!s.; Coloured 2/7. 12s. 6d. 
** This work is now complete, and contains Portraits of most of the Characters that have figured in 
the late disturbances in India, and is considered a Standard and National Work. 
DickENSON and Son, 114, New Bond Street. 








NEW NOVEL, EDITED BY LADY CHATTERTON.—Immediately, iu 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ALLANSTON: OR, THE INFIDEL. 
By the Author of ‘* Rambles in the South of Ireland,” ‘* Home Sketches,’’ &c. 
Now Ready, Part I. Price 1s. with 2 Illustratious by R. CrurksHank, 
CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 


ful.’’—Freeman’s Journal. 
d in the first number, the author will have made one of the best 






© The Work is one which cannot fail to be su 
«« If this work be kept up with the ability aa laye 
hits of the day.”.—The Nation. —_ 
- Ww fe cans safely recommend these Chronicles to every eager reader of heart-rending and spirit-stirring transac- 
tions.’ — Morning Advertiser. 
The following Popular Works are Just Published. 
IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 1829. 1 vol. Second E lition. 
THE GRUMBLER; by the late Miss E. Prcxertne. 3 vols. 
PROVERBS FOR AC TING; by the late Miss E. Pickerina. 4s. 
LORD DACRE OF GILSLAND. 3 vols. 
THE GRAVE DIGGER. 3 vols. By the Author of ‘‘ The Scottish Heiress.” 
THE BELLE OF THE FAMILY. Svols. By Mrs.Grey. 
THE SMITHS. By the Author of ‘* The Maid’s Husband.”’ 3 vols. 
T. C. NEWBY, 65, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 


) 


NAME LS 





Iu 1 vol. 8vo. with Map, Chart, and Tables, Price WILLIAMS’ BIBLE. w Edition. 
10s. 6d. cloth, | “PHE COTTAGE 3 IBLE AND 
RELAND BEFORE AND AFTER | FAMILY EXPOSITOR; containing the autho- 
THE UNION.—Being a complete Exposition and | rized Translation of the Old and New Testaments, with 
Refutation of the Calumuies against E 1 anda | Practical Reflections and Short Explanatory Notes. 
Developement — Political, Ecclesiastical, and St cal | By Taomas WittiaMs, 















—of the Past and Present State of Ireland. | Author of a new Translation of ‘‘ Solomon's Song’’; an 

By R. Montgomery Martin. | Historic Defence of Experimental Religion; a Dic- 

Author of ‘* The History of the British Colonies,” &e. | tionary of all Religions, &e. &c.3 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth 
London: Wm. S. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row; and lettered, Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


James Ripeway, Piccadilly, — - 
3 | 7: :.. wane a 
— This Day is I ublished, ?P rice 2s, 


On the 15th will be Published. 5s. cloth, Vol. 1. of the LETTER to NASSAU WILLIAM 
NITED STATES OF eerie IC A: LA SENIOR, Esq. in REPLY to the Article, FREE 
Their Origin and History from the E : | TRADE AND RETALIATION, in the Epinpuren 

their Industry, Commerce, Money Transactions, a d Review, No. 157. By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. 

National Works; their Institutions and Hat “ Colonel Torrens and Mr. Sevior have both acquired 

Social, and Intellectual; with a Pbysical and great reputation as political economists; and a coutro- 

= Survey of their Territory. By Hveu Mr versy diguitied by their names cau be neither uninterest- 


























Esq. F.R.S.E. ing nor unimportant.’’— Morning Chronicle. ; 

To be compl ted in Three Volumes, with numerous | *« This able performance is far beyond a controversial 
Wood-Engravings, be rd os. 33, 36, aud 37, of the | triumph, and treats of most of the questions of internal 
Eprysured Casinet Lit f policy and international commerce, on which the weal 

*.* Vol. IT. will be Publis ich ed ov the 13th pruary, or woe of the empire depends, iv a masterly manner.’’— 


and Vol. IIT. on the 15th Mar Literary Gazette. 
Ontver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Simps sHant, | ‘‘ A masterpiece in controversy.’ —Spectitor. 
and Co. London. Smiru, Enver, and Co. Cornhill. 


| saioeeailiinit 


“VR MUREAY | THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY Now Ready, at all the Libraries, iu 3 vols. 
1 es = 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS. W HITEFRIA RS; 
micas | OR, THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE 
VIFTY DAYS ON BOARD Al ..q.,.-., ,. SECOND. ' 
SLAVE SHIP. | _ “* Whitefriars . the wi rk of no common hand. It 
By the Reyereud Pascoe Gaenrent Tint. is fall = talent. Bee Bull, 5 lof 
Foolscap 8v0 A work of talent and imagination ; full of interest, 
ll Ta and replete with sceues of great power. Charles IT. 
. Kochester, Buckingham, Ne “lt — Colonel Blood, 
Titus Oates, Clauc le Davi ul, and many other célebrités 









MEMOIR OF WILLIAM TAYLOR, |! NORWICH, 
including his CORRESPONDENCE. with Rt r Caavk Fe 
SOUTHEY, Esq. By J. W. Ropserps, Esy. P figure ta every pagea'—- Coase Joaran 
Svole. Seo - - so, Just Pablishe d, : 

NOR: SEM THE BROTHERS. By the Author of “ Oliver Crom- 


MODERN EGYPT ae well,’ ** Marmaduke Wyvil,”’ &c. 3 vols. 






l 








be Descrip- - 
ti ovpt in ling the fi ior ired for | Jos al dal d ust Ready, : 
ble bacon “hy Sie cheba THE UNLOVED ONE. By Mrs. Hortanp, Autho- 
Wood-cuts aud Map, 2vols. 8 ay . ress of * Catheriue the First; or, The Czarina,”’ &e. 
IV. : 3 vols. 


ON THE ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY oF | 1- Cotsvam, Publisher, 15, Great Marlborough Street. 
EXPRESSION, as CONNECTED with the FINE 








ARTS. By the late Sir Cuanues Benn. A New Ei lition, AILY BREAD; or Meditations, 
Enlarged, and illustrated by numerous E ngravings and Practical and Experimental, for every Day in the 
Wood-cuts, Imperial Svo. 2 Year, by more thau Oue Hundred eminent aud popular 


Ministers of the last half century, and a few other 
LIFE and VOYAGES ot "SIR FRANCIS a writers. The whole adapted either for the Family or the 
compiled from various Old Chronicles and Ori MS Closet, and containing the outline of Three Hundred and 











Sources in the State Paper Office, British Mi Sixty-six Discourses. sy ‘T. Wituiams, Editor of the 
the Archives of Madrid, never before publis . By | “ Cottage Bible,” &e. 
Joun Barrow, Esq. S8vo. I4s. Ready. i Third Edition, Corre 1, 7s. Gd. cloth lettered. 
VEi | A large portion of tl elections is original, the 
BISHOP HEBER’S PARISH SERMONS ‘ the Mss havin g been furnished either by the authors, or by 
LESSONS, GOSPEL, and EPISTLE for every SUN- | individuals accnstomed to follow Ministers with the pea. 
DAY in the Year, and for WEEK-DAY } 7 ESTIVALS, Economy both of time aud price has been consulted; and 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. altogether Mr. W. has produced a work eminently de- 
VII. serving the patronage of ‘the re ligious public.’”’—Congre=- 
RESULTS of READING. By J. Sramrorp Catp- gational Magazine. 
WELL, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. Simpkin, MarsHa.n, and Co, 
Vill —_—_—_—_—_—__— - ane meat 
FARMING for LADIES; or Plain Insiructions for | NEW CLASS-BOOKS, 
Jon} Edited by George Frrauson, A.M. Author -— the 


Rearing all sorts of Domestic 

mode of Managiug the Dairy ar 

Hiiuts on the Rural Ecouomy of Small Fami 

Author of ** British Husbandry.’ Feap. 3s 
IX 





«« Edinburgh Acade ‘my Latin Rudiments, 
f fenbak RODUCTORY LATIN DE L iE C- 


TUs: with a copious Vocabulary. 12mo. 2s. bound. 


M T. CLICERONIS OPERA 
e SE - ECTA. In Usum Acivemtsz Epiyensis. 
I:x Editione J. C. Orellii., Or, Selections from the Works 
| of Cicero, For the Use of the Ediubargh peg 
BISHOP HEBER’s TR AVE LS THROUGH INDI A, Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 18:0. As. Gd. aa. 
with Notes on CEYLON, &c. 4 Parts, post 8vu. 10s.; YELECTA E POE TIS LATINIS; 
or 12s, bound in cloth. Forming Nos. 2 and 3 of Mun being Selections from Plautus, Tereuce, Lucretius, 
RAY's CoLoNIAL AND Home Liprary. Catullus, Persius, Luein, Martial, Javenal, &c. For 
Al. | the use of the Edinburgh Academy. lzmo, 5s, hand- 
GRAUCA GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA, in usum } somely bound. Just Published. 
u._ Pars Posterior, Sive SYNTAXIS, 12mo, | Oxtver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Simrxiy, MARSHALL, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. and Co, London, 


PUSS ia BOOTS. With 12 beautiful aud ori 
lustrations, suited to the Tastes of Little 








Scholarur 


Ser eee 


or 





THE SPECTATOR. 





Now Ready, 
HAT IS TO BE DONE; 
Or, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
James Rivaway, Piccadilly. 





Just Published, in 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. cloth. 
OURNALS KEPT by Mr. GULLY 
and Captain DENHAM, daring a Captivity in 
China, in the Year 1842, Edited by a Banrrisrer. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 
BYRON COMPLETE FOR FIFTEEN SHILLINGS, 
A New and Cheaper Editiou of 
ORD BYRON’S POETICAL 
WORKS. With Portrait, and View of Newstead, 
One Volume. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
Joun Murray, Albem: arle Strect. 
This Day is Pubiished. post 8vo. No. IV. of | 
\ URRAY’S COLONIAL AND 
HOME LIBRARY designed to furuish Cheap 
Literature to all Classes of Readers, 
BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNALS. Part 
2, Price 2s. 6d. (to be Completed in Two Volumes.) ° 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Next Week will be Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
E HERE TIC. 
Translated from the Russian. By Txomas B. 
Saw, of Cambridge, Adjunct Professor of English 
Literature in the Imperial Lyceum of Tsarskoé Selo. 
Wiiui1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


4 





This Day is Publi,shed, Price 4s. A New Edition of 
grey OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. By James 
F. W. Jounsron, F.R.S.S.L. and E, Chemist to the 
Agricultural Chemistry Association of Scotland, &c. &c. 
Wituam Brackwoop and Sons, Edi inburgh and London. 


NEW TALE FROM THE SWEDISH. 
Preparing for Publication, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE ROSE OF TISTELON; 
A Tale of the Swedish Coast. By Ewrus 
Carien. Translated from the Origiual Swedish. 
London: Loxnevan, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 








Next Week will be Published, oblong folio, 12s. cloth, 
HE AMATEUR’S DRAWING- 
BOOK. By W. L. Warron. 
With Observations on Drawing, and General Lustructions 
in the Art. With Thirteen Plates, printed in Tint Litho- 
graphy by Standidge and Co. 
London: Loxewan, Brown, Gaeen, and Lonemans. 





A YOUNG MARRIED LADY. 
iith Edition, foolscap 8vo. 9s. cloth, 
OM ESTIC DUTIES; or, instructions 
to Young Married Ladies on the Management of 
their Households and the Regulation of their Conduct in 
the various Relations aud Duties of Married Life. 
By Mrs. Winiiam Parkes. 
Loudon: Losaman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
DR. APERCROMBIE’S WORKS. 
This Day is Published, Tenth Edition, Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
OY ae concerning the INTEL- 
LECTUAL POWERS, and the INVESTIGATION 
OF TRUTH. By J IE 
Also. by the Same Author, 6:1 on, foolseap 8vo. 5s. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE “MOR AL FEELINGS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


PRE — FOK 





¢, M.D. 


OHN AF 2M 





3s 


OMCEOP: ATHY AND ITS PRIN- 
CIPLES EXPLAINED. By Joun Epps, M.D. 
** T rejoice to observe your act ivity in the cause; more 
expec ii uly as you appear to me, as faras I am: aequi ainted 
with other writers ou the subject, greatly to excel them 
all in the consistency and the force with which you have 
_— the Homeopathic theory.’’—M. B. Sampson. 
ald by Suerwoop and Co. 23, Paters ster Row. 


SEC ‘OND EDITION. 

NEW CHRISTMAS BOUK, BY MR. DICKENS. 
Ia small 8vo. with 4 Coloured Etchings and 
Wood cuts by Leech, Price 5s. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL; in Prose. 
Being a Ghost Story of Christmas. 

By Cuartes Dickens. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 186, Straud. 


MR. DYCE’S BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
Just Published, Price 12s.cloth, Vol. 4 of the ° 
\ 7ORKS OF BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER; the Text formed from a new col- 
lation of the early editions, with Notes. 
By the Reveread A. Dyce. 
Volume V. wil! be Published on the Ist of March. 


To be completed iueleven volumes, demy 8vo. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


rice 





Sec na E dition, Price &d. sewed; Is. cloth, 


YRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, 


an Introduction to ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S | 


SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 6th Edit. 1s. 9d. cloth; 2s. red. 
** Realizes more of our conception of a good School 
Grammar than auy other we kuos re = Gentleman's Mag. 
** As goodab ok as can be used.’ —Spectator. 
Smexin, Marsuary, and Co. 





This Day is Published, Price 7 


FIFTH EDITION of the LAWS | 


OF HARMONIOUS COLOURING. To which 
is now added. AN ATTEMPT TO DEFINE USTHE- 
TICAL TASTE. 

By D. R. Hay, House Painter, Ediuvburgh. 
Author of ** The Natural Principles and Analogy of the 
Harmony of Form,’’ and ‘ Proporti ion; or the Geo- 

metric P.inciple of Beauty Analyzed.’ 
London: W. S. Orr & Co.; E dinburg h, Fraser & Co. 


Next Week wili be Published, foolseap 8vo, 6s. cloth, 
ESSONS ON CILEMISTRY, for the 
Use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Stndents i in Uni- 

versities, and Readers who wish to learn the fundamen- 
tal principles and leading facts: with Questions for Exa- 
mivation, a Glossary of Chemical Terms, of Chemical 
Symbols, and an Index. By Witriam H, Bauman. 
With numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Decompo- 
sitions. 


London: Lonouay, Brown, Grezn, and Lonamans. 


“wards of 500 Iliustratious. 





} that the Pablic 








OOD'S MAGAZINE and COMIC 

MISCELLANY is sold by all Booksellers; but, 

iu case of difficulty elsewhere, cau always be procured 
direct from the Office, 1, Adam Street, Adel phi. 


HE BOY'S OWN BOOK, a Manual 

of the Sports and Pastimes of Youth, With up- 
Price 8s. 6d.; or handsomely 
bound in morocco, 10s. 6d. 

THE YOUNG LADY'S BOOK. A complete Reper- 
tory of every graceful and improving pursuit that Loa 
tributes to the perfection of the Female Character, and 
constitutes the accomplished English Gentlewoman, 
Handsomely bound iu crimson silk, and imitation Mech- 
lin Silk Facings, Price One Guinea, 

Loneman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


HE PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR, 

and General Record of British Literature ; contain- 
ing a Complete Alphabetical List of all New Works and 
New Editions. This Circular is Published on the Ist 
and 15th of each Mouth; aud contains a Full Title of 
every Work and New Edition Published during the pre- 
ceding fortnight, with the size, price, number of pages, 
plates, &e. 

Price 3d. each, or 4d. stamped; the Aunual Subscrip- 
tion 6s. or 8s. stamped, may ke paid to Mr. S. Low, at 
the Office, 54, Fleet Street; or through any Bookseller or 
Newspaper Agent. 








Just Published, 
HE CHRISTIAN TEACHER. 
No. 23. January 1944. 
Contents : 

The Euglish Universities ; from the German of V. A. 
Huber. Edited by F. W. Newman. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner, 
Edited by his Brother Leonard Horner, F.R.S. 

Neander, ou the free teaching of Theology. 

Endeavours alter the Christian Life. By James Mar- 
tineau. 

Recent Works on the Atonement, by Walker, Carpen- 
ter, and Smith. 

The Life and Character of Dr. Henry Ware; with 
Notices and Reviews of receut Unitarian Publica- 
tions—anud other Miscellaneous Articles, 

Joun Green, 121, Newgate Street. 


CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL.—NEW SERIES. 





On the 6th January 1844, Price Three Halfpence, No. I. of 


HAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOUR- 
NAL. To be coutinued Weekly, each Number 
containing sixteen pages of Amusing Literature, in the 
form of Moral and Familiar Essays, Notices of Iuventious 
and Discoveries, Tales, Sketches of Re smarkable or Ex- 
emplary Characters ,and other Papers of an Entertaining 
or Lustructive kind. 

*,* The First Series, complete in 12 vols. will continue 
on Sale, either in Sets, Price 5/. 8s. -cloth lettered, or 
separate Numbers, or Paits, as heretofore. 

London; Wma. S. Orr and Co.; and Sold by all Book 
sellers and Newsveuders in Towu and Country. 


at 4 Clock, will be Pub- 





This Day, in the Afternoon, 
lished, the First Number of a Weekly Remembrancer 
or Record, eatitled, 

HE PROVIDENT PHILANTHRO- 

PIST. This Publication has been established with 

* to promoting a ‘‘ Union for Beuevoleuce’’ now 

Feeling is disposed to Provide for the 

most efficient Relief of Metropolitan Destitution, and re- 

latively therewith to create a similar sympathy with the 

Destitution of the Country at large. This is more par 

ticularly needful in the present iy ition of confusion of 

ideas, obstructiug and suspendiuy the 

Heart-uniting Philaut! hropy. 

The Price 7d. with a Stamp for Posting. 
Copies may be had at 6, Great Turnstile, Lincola’s Inn 

Fields, aud of all Newsveaders and Bookseilers. 


rAAHE LANCET.—LIEBIG.—At the 

close of the current Volume, ‘‘ THE LANCET ” 
will be ENLARGED ONE-THIRD and STAMPED for 
FREE POSTAGE — Price unchauged. The Lancet has 
loug commanded the largest circulation of any Medical 
Journal in Europe. The enlarged Nambers will com- 
mence with a full Course of LECTURES on CHEMIS.- 
TRY, by the renowned Professor Lresie, as that Science 
is appl: ‘cable to Health, Mediciue, Physiology, Agri 
culture, and Manufactures. The Lectures wili be sup- 
plied by the Professor himself. Two other novel and 
important Courses of Lectures are in preparation ; and 
the Lancet, in its Enlarged Form, will exhibit an ac- 
count of every interesting eveut which should engage the 
attention of the Scientific aud Literary Medical World. 
Orders from Distaut Places should be sent to Booksellers 
or Newsmen in Town or Country, immediately. Office, 
46, Princes Street, Soho, London. 


NHE PORTFOLIO, 
New Series, Ready with the 
January. Price 2s. 

Contents : The Counexion of Lord Palmerston with 
the Portfolio—Letter of Mr. Urquhart explanatory of 
his po-ition with respect to Russia, and of his connexion 
with the late Administration — Interview of a Deputation 
from Glasgow with Sir Robert Peel—Memorial of the 


a vit 








No. VI. 


Magazines for 


| Operatives of Glasgow for the Dismissal of Ministers— 


luterview with Sir J. Graham — Biographic Sketch of Mr. 
Urquhart —On the term Urquhartite — The Pope and 
the Sultan—Tractarianism aud Romanism—Ou the Ex- 
tensions of the Papal Territory—The English Cousti- 
tution, No. IV.—The Consciences of Military Men— 
Russian Persecution of the Jews—Auspicious Meeting 
of the Fifth [udependent National Assembly of Greece -— 
Has Justice to be observed with Savages ? 

Priuted for James Maynarp, Panton Street, Hay- 
market. Sold by Simpxtn, Marsuatr, end Co. S.ationers 
Hall Court; Axprews, Bond Street; and by all Book- 
sellers iu the United Kingdom. 


ADVICE TO THE DEAF. 
This Day is Published, with Piates, Price 1s. 
HE PRESENT STATE of AURAL 
SURGERY; with Observations on the Influence 
of the General Health upon Hearing and Sight, and the 
necessity for the adoption of public San: tury Measures. 
With Remarks on the Couuexion of the Ear aud Eye, and 
anu Account of some new and successful modes of treat- 
meut for Nervous Affections of those Orgaus. 
By Joun Harrison Curtis, Esq. 
Aurist and Oculist; Author of various Works on the 
Diseases of the Ear, Eye, &c. 
London; Wuarrraxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 











Public Feeiing of 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLIX. is —- Senet 


Co: 

1. Recent French Historians — “Michelet's History of 
France. 

2. Captain Sir Edward Belcher’s Voyage round the 
World — Proceedings of the French in the Pacific. 

3. Andrew Marvell. 

4. Commercial Tariffs—The German Zollverein. 

5. Parliamentary Reports ou Juvevile and Female 
Labour. 

: The Countess Hahn-Hahn's Writings. 

Ireland. 


"taaaes : Loneman and Co.; 
. Biacx. 


is Day is Published, 
RI ieaee-! cand FOREIGN REVIEW. 
<XXUI. Conrvents: 
1. Critics aud Criticism in France. 
Arnold's Lectures. —The Church and State. 
Musical Autiquarian Society.— English Madrigals. 
The Principles of Tariffs applied. 
The French in Spain.—Secret Policy of Louis XIV. 
The Oxford Controversy.—Anglo-Catholicism. 
The Oregon Territory. 
Laing’s Notes of a Traveller. 
Treland. —Kepeal of the Union. 
10. Note on the Law of Debtor and Creditor. 
1l. Postscript on the Oregon Territory Question.—The 
President’s Message. 
Londou: R. and J. E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
Price 1s. Monthly, or 12s.a Year. 

The Janvary Number Conrarns: Blanks and Prizes ; 
or the Wheel of Fortune. A Tale. By Mrs. Gore 
-- Lord Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Review — Remi- 
niscences of Sir Walter Sco!t, &c, By John Morrison— 
Reminiscences of Dublin Colleg» Life. Billy Sheridan, 
Historical Society, &c.—The Correspondence between 
Burns and Clarinda—Scenes in the Life of an Authoress, 
The Parish Nurse—Grant’s Paris and its People—My 
Wife’s Album. By Bon Gualtier—Poetry: Lays of a 
New Era, &c.—Literary Reyister— Postscript Political. 

A NEW VOLUME commences with the January 
NuMBER. 

Wiitam Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpxiy, Marsuatt, and Co, 
London. 
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Now Reads, Price 
HE CHURCI {MAN'S MONTHLY 
COMPANION; a new Religious Magazine for 
General Reading. 
Coxrents: Re igious Worship—The Resurrection — 
An English Sac erament Sunday—Anecdotes of Admiral 
A, Ball—The Norman Boy —Reverence of God's 
Ordinances— Sermon for All Saints’ Day—Andrew Jones 
—An Irish ‘* Hedge School ’’—Letter trom Paris to Two 
Little Girls—Moses aud the Lgyptiaus—The Chief 
Sutler’s Drcam. 
Edited by the Rev. Tuowas Kercrrver ArNnowp, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churehyard and Waterloo Place. 


ae } MECHANIC'S MAGAZINE. 
The Commencement, on the 6th Ja: 





nuary, of a new 
vulume of this long-established and widely circulated 
Journal of Inv eutions, Discoveries, and Amprovements, 
affords a convenient opp n tunity to new Scieutitic Readers, 
Young Engineers, Receutly Established Reading and 
Book Clubs, &e. of becoming Subscribers. It is Pab- 
lished in Weekly Numbers every Saturday, in Mouthly 
Parts on the Ist of every Mon th, and in Volumes at the 
end of each half ye aur. 

**©« The Mechanic’s Magazine,’ most ably edited by 
Mr. Robertson, has from its establishment had an ex- 
teusive circulation, and communicates for Three Penee 
a week far more valuable inform: 1 both scientific and 
practical than was ever before placed within the reach 
eveu of those who could afford to pay six times as much 
for it.”’—Lord Brovcnam. 

«©« The Mechanic's Magazine’ has conferred lasting 
advautages on the mavufactures of the couutry.’’—Report 
of Select Committee of the House of Commons onthe Arts 
of Desigu. 

Published at the Mechanic's Magazine Patent and 
Design Registration Office, 166, Fleet Street. 


pue QUARTER LY RE VIEW, 
versus ‘* CHANGE FOR AMERICAN NOTES.” 

The Publishers of the above Volume, which the Quar- 
terly has hououred with its notice, cor isider it proper to 
state that the Reviewer's insinuatious respecting the origin 
and Authorship of the Work, are entirely uuwarranted 
and unfounded in fact. 

Without questioning the justice or fairness of the Re- 
view, which speaks for itself, the Pablishers would 
merely refer to so much of it as personally affects them- 
selves ; and, in reply to the Reviewer’ Ss gratuitous 
“suspicions ’ > and ‘* assertions,’’ they beg to ‘Temark— 

That the volume was neither originated, suggested, nor 
written by either of the publishers. 

That, so far as they know, it was wholly written by one 
person, who, as an American Lady in London, applied 
to them to publish it: and 

That the publication was decided upon by other 
parties, to whom the MSS. was referre i, 

Whatever may be the sins of the work, the Publishers 
must of course be in some sort responsible, inasmuch as 
the Authoress chooses to remain unknown ; and they do 
not feel called upon to give her name to an anonymous 
Reviewer. 

The volume was published, not as a fair and just ac- 
count of England, but simply as an illustration of the 
fairness and accuracy of some of the writers on the United 
States, by remarks on England written iu asimilar spirit. 
As such, the Publishers believe it to be no more than re- 
ciprocal, however much it may deserve censure in any 
other character. 

Auy one who may take sufficient interest in the sub- 
ject, may sce the MSS. and ample proofs of the li- 
bellous nature of the article in the Quarteriy Review, by 
calling ou the Publishers. The facts are also known to 
the very respectable Printers of the work, who will 
corroborate this statement. 

Stationers Hall Court, Ist January 1844. 





London: Printed by JoserpH Ciayton, of ‘No.7 ifs 7, Windso 
Court, Straud ; and Published by him at No. 9, Welling- 
ton Street, Straud, sATURDAY, 6th JANUARY 1844. 





